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EVENTS OF THE WEEK 


IR OSWALD MOSLEY followed up his resignation 
oe week by moving a resolution at the Parliamen- 

tary Labour Party meeting in these terms: ‘* That 
this Party is dissatisfied with the present unemployment 
policy of the Government, and calls for the formulation 
of an alternative policy more in accordance with the 
pledges of the Party at the last election.’? This motion 
being pressed to a division, it was defeated by 210 votes 
to 29. No one seems to have realized the impregnable 
strength of Sir Oswald’s argumentative position, except 
Mr. Harold Macmillan, who defined it in a brilliantly 
indiscreet letter to the Times of Tuesday. “ Is it,” he 
asks, ‘* to be the accepted rule in our politics that a 
political programme is to be discarded as soon as it 
has served its electoral purpose? ... Must a pro- 
gramme always sink to the level of a fraudulent pros- 
pectus? ’’ After rounding on his own Party for their 
pledges and promises, which he describes as “ either 
negative or self-contradictory,’? Mr. Macmillan con- 
cludes: ‘* I suspect that this is the real way the game 
ought to be played. Only, if these rules are to be per- 
manently enforced, perhaps a good many of us will feel 
that it is hardly worth while bothering to play at all. 
Sir Oswald Mosley thinks the rules should be altered. 
I hope some of my friends will have the courage to 
applaud and support his protest.”’ 





Sir Oswald is supposed to have made a tactical 
mistake in pressing his motion to a division at the Party 
meeting. If so, he fully recovered his ground by his 
speech in the House of Commons on Wednesday. By 
general consent, this was a remarkable oratorical feat, 
establishing him in the front rank of Parliamentarians, 
and giving a nasty jolt to the Government. By a 
sinister coincidence, the Government’s majority on 
Wednesday—29—was identical with the minority vote 
at the Party meeting, and, as Sir Oswald and his 
friends voted with the majority in the House, it looks 
as though they hold the balance between life and death 
for this Administration—the Liberals abstaining. 

* * * 

We discuss the tactical position of the three 
Parties in our leading article this week. An additional 
touch of comedy is added by the return for Central 
Nottingham of that excellent Conservative lawyer, 
Mr. T. J. O’Connor, with a majority of 7,000 over the 
Labour candidate. This is primarily a victory for Mr. 
Baldwin in his strange and intermittent struggle with 
Lord Beaverbrook. A few months ago the latter was 
threatening to run a candidate against Mr. O’Connor, 
and it is obvious from his newspapers that he is not 
best pleased at the present result. There is indeed little 
satisfaction for anyone except the anti-Beaverbrook 
Conservatives. The Liberal and Labour candidates 
have each dropped about 4,000 votes as compared with 
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the last election, a result that probably reflects the 

resentment of Nottingham at the dropping of the safe- 

guarding duty on lace. A reminder that if tariffs are 

imposed it is extremely difficult to take them off again. 
- . * 

The Conservative leaders have handed in a notice 
of motion pressing for a Select Committee to examine 
and report on the Naval Treaty, with power to call for 
papers and summon witnesses. The Government are 
expected to give an early day for discussion of the 
motion, but to refuse the appointment of a Committee. 
We sincerely hope they will be firm in their refusal. A 
Select Committee might possibly be a good method of 
examining the purely technical aspects of the agree- 
ment, but the technical aspects of this Treaty—impor- 
tant as they are—are far less important than the poli- 
tical. Nobody wants a repetition in this country of the 
American Senate Inquiry, with a procession of 
Admirals filing on to the witness-stand to give evidence 
that the United States Navy, under the Treaty, will be 
8.76 per cent. stronger than the British or vice versa. 
No one, we may be assured, desires it less than the 
Admiralty or the bulk of British naval officers; Mr. 
Baldwin has, presumably, been rushed by his back- 
benchers. The chief effect of the Senatorial inquiry in 
the United States has been to weary the House to a 
point which makes ratification practically certain—at 
the cost, to the intense disgust of the majority of 
Senators, of a Special Session, called after the 
adjournment of Congress. 

* * * 

Addressing an Empire Day Demonstration in Bad- 
minton Park, Mr. Winston Churchill thought fit to cele- 
brate the occasion by a partisan speech of quite extra- 
ordinary virulence. There was nothing new in his 
attack on the ‘* shamelessness ” of the Liberal Unem- 
ployment Scheme—those grapes have long been sour— 
but the recklessness of his dealings with foreign and 
Imperial politics Was surprising, even in Mr. Churchill. 
He described the aim of the Socialist Government as 
a ** new world,”’ in which ** no one would need to do 
anything except go about and kiss all the foreigners he 
met, and . . . hand over to them any possessions Eng- 
land might still have left.”” He accused Mr. MacDonald 
of ** letting India get into a ferment.’’ He stated that 
the Naval Treaty had only been entered into ‘* because 
it was the policy of the Socialist Party to beat the life 
and spirit out of this country and make Old England 
bow her head in the dust as a preliminary to their 
pillage of our resources.’’ Mr. Baldwin may wonder 
whether a lieutenant who indulges in this disgraceful 
mudslinging is an asset or a liability. Mr. Churchill 
himself, to borrow a phrase from Macaulay, has arrived 
at that happy point where it is impossible for him either 
to gain reputation or to lose it, but the Conservative 
Party has still some credit to lose. 

* * * 

By the time this issue has gone to press Sir Charles 
Trevelyan’s revised Bill to raise the school age will 
probably have passed its second reading in the House 
of Commons. The early date of the second reading 
has taken many members by surprise, and it is clear 
that, so far as maintenance grants are concerned, 
opinion in the Labour Party is hardening (under elec- 
toral pressure) towards the elimination of the means 
test. The proposals for grants to denominational 
schools have so far received extraordinarily little public 
comment. It is understood that the Roman Catholics 
are mildly discontented with them, but that they will 
not press for serious alterations. If the agreement is 
carried in its present form, local authorities will be 
asked to administer three different types of schools: 
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State schools (with no outside religious control), non- 
provided schools (in which the management and control 
of teachers is in the hands of the denominational 
Church which owns the school buildings), and ‘* non- 
non-provided schools ”’ (in which the teachers are con- 
trolled by the local authority and where the buildings 
and the majority of the managing committee are in 
the province of the denominational Church). 
* * * 

The death of Archbishop Davidson will be widely 
and deeply mourned. He was not, perhaps, a man of 
commanding abilities, but the strong simplicity of his 
character, and his complete disregard of self in his 
devotion to what he believed to be right and true won 
for him, in his later years, something of the position 
of an Elder Statesman in the religious life of the 
country. The chief aim of his wise and patient ad- 
ministration was to preserve to the Church of England 
that comprehensiveness which alone could justify her 
claim to be a National Church and a possible pivot of 
Christian reunion, and he had his reward in the affec- 
tionate respect with which he was regarded by all 
parties in his own communion, by Nonconformists, by 
the Protestant Churches of the Continent, and by the 
Orthodox Churches of the East. His Primacy ended in 
disappointment, with the rejection of the Revised 
Prayer Book, but he refused to be embittered or dis- 
heartened, and his dignified acceptance of defeat gained 
him the sympathy even of his opponents. His sweet- 
ness of temper and love of compromise sometimes 
brought upon him the reproach of weakness; but his 
fine appeal to the country at the time of the General 
Strike showed that he could take a bold and strong 
line when moral issues were involved. Members of his 
own Church, of other Churches, and of none, will 
remember him as a good and wise man, who filled a 
great position humbly and conscientiously in the service 
of his fellows. 

7 * * 

Rationalization in the basic industries is going for- 
ward, though at a snail’s pace. In the iron and steel 
industry the first steps were taken last year with the 
formation of the Bolekow Vaughan-Dorman Long com- 
bine on the North East coast, the Guest Keen-Baldwin 
combine in South Wales, the Colville-Beardmore group 
in Scotland, and the amalgamation of various large in- 
terests in the English Steel Corporation. ‘Now a further 
advance has been made in Lancashire where two large 
steel companies—Pearson and Knowles and Partingtons 
—and several collieries—including the Wigan Coal and 
Iron Company, the Moss Hall Colliery and the Wigan 
Junction Colliery—are being amalgamated into two 
new concerns, one containing the collieries and the other 
the steel interests. The scheme is particularly interest- 
ing since it represents not a financial but an industrial 
reconstruction, worked out with the best technical 
assistance and provided with the necessary new capital 
for modernizing plant and equipment. The Securities 
Management Trust, which the Bank of England founded 
last year in order to promote rationalization, has played 
an important part in working out the present scheme. 

* * * 

It is not only in business enterprises that the appli- 
cation of the ‘‘ new ”’ principle of rationalization is 
employed. Medicine is no exception. Although he calls 
it evolution, rationalization is in fact the process 
described by Sir Arthur Keith in his recent address to 
the Society of Medicine. He traces the narrowing of 
the sphere of the general practitioner into whose 
province inroads have been made by the specialist. 
The hundred and twenty medical men in the Harley 
Street area of fifty years ago, are to-day represented 
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by nine hundred and thirty-four. This increase 


epitomizes the growth of specialization and the increas- 
ing application of ancillary sciences such as radiology. 
It is, of course, a reflection of the development of the 
hospital services and the transformation of the corners 
of the wards devoted to a few test tubes to a multi- 
plicity of laboratories. Epidemics and diseases affect- 
the public health are no longer left to chance. The 
Ministry of Health acts as the co-ordinating office of a 
network of smaller health organizations, each under 
the Medical Officer for the district. Preventive 
medicine is already standarized and _ controlled. 
It is with some regret, but absolute certainty, that Sir 
Arthur Keith envisages State control of every branch 
of Medicine as the ultimate stage in its evolution. 
* * * 
In the economic world few things are immediately 
more decisive than the course of American industry and 
trade, or ultimately more important than the increase of 
our knowledge about the trade cycle, its causes and 
cure; and the greatest interest consequently attaches to 
a speech which President Hoover delivered in Washing- 
ton at the beginning of this month. President Hoover 
is of opinion that the co-ordinated efforts of many busi- 
ness men, labour leaders, financiers, economists, and 
public bodies and authorities have definitely mitigated 
the evils of the present slump and brought recovery 
nearer. As evidence he cites the acceleration of con- 
struction programmes, which have resulted in contracts 
totalling nearly $500,000,000 during the first four 
months of this year, or about three times the amount 
brought into being in the corresponding period of the 
great slump of 1921. Still more interesting and impor- 
tant, however, is Mr. Hoover’s determined opposition 
to the fatalistic attitude which accepts trade booms and 
trade depressions as acts of God, inscrutable as well as 
inevitable. Mr. Hoover believes in the possibility and 
indeed the necessity of controlling these occurrences ; 
and with that end in view he proposes, subject to 
general approval, that a body representative of busi- 
ness, economics, labour, and agriculture shall be 
appointed in due course in order to place ‘‘ the whole 
range of our (American) experiences with this boom 
and slump... under accurate examination, with a 
view to broad determination of what can be done to 
achieve greater stability for the future both in preven- 
tion and in remedy.’ Such intentions cherished by a 
President of the United States are indeed an omen of 
industrial progress. 
* * * 
The United States Senate Committee on Territories 
and Insular Affairs has given a favourable report on a 
Bill for the gradual relinquishment of sovereign rights 
over the Philippines. The Bill provides for the sum- 
moning of a Convention to prepare a Constitution. The 
first constitutional Government is to last five years, 
and its principal duty will be to impose a rising scale 
of import duties on American goods, while similar 
duties are imposed on Philippine goods entering the 
United States. At the end of the five years a general 
plebiscite is to be taken, and if the majority of the 
Filipino people declare for independence it is proposed 
that the United States should withdraw and surrender 
their sovereignty. It is provided, however, that the 
Government of the United States is to retain the right 
of maintaining a naval station in the Islands, on leased 
territory. The ultimate fate of the Bill remains 
extremely uncertain, but there is not much doubt that 
the independence of the Philippines will be an accom- 
plished fact some time during the next twenty years. 
The desire of certain interests in the States to erect a 
tariff barrier against products of the Philippines has 
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acted as a powerful reinforcement to the plea based 
on considerations of political equity. 
+ * * 


The hopes expressed by the Government of India in 
their statement referred to in last week’s issue, have 
only been fulfilled in part, for the waning of support 
for the hartal movement has not been accompanied by 
any diminution of disorder. There have been savage 
and persistent outbreaks in Bombay. The salt pans 
were the original centre of disturbance, but it soon 
spread to the city, and was only repressed after a 
sanguinary riot. Elsewhere the tide of violence has 
risen rather than fallen. There has been a fierce out- 
break of communal rioting at Dacca, in Bengal, where 
a Hindu temple was burned, and Peshawar has again 
been in commotion. Very great precautions are being 
taken in the North-West Provinces, where aeroplane 
patrols are continuous; but, fortunately, there are still 
no signs of organized revolt among the hill tribes, and 
efforts to corrupt the Indian troops have been com- 
pletely unsuccessful. 

* * * 

On Friday, May 28rd, Lord Strickland was shot 
at whilst entering the Maltese Law Courts. As far as 
is known his assailant was not a fanatic brooding over 
the wrongs done to the Church, but was merely a bad 
character, excited by the ferment which still prevails 
in the Maltese islands. Information as to the origins 
and progress of the trouble is still withheld, but docu- 
ments have recently been published in Malta which 
throw considerable light upon one phase of this extra- 
ordinary controversy—the negotiations for a Concordat. 
From these documents it appears that, when the 
Maltese Ministry were consulted, they laid down a set 
of conditions. which stipulated that the Maltese clergy 
should abstain entirely from politics, and that Church 
expenditures should be audited by Government 
officials. The conditions were obviously modelled on 
French legislation, and, whatever their merits in prin- 
ciple, they could hardly be enforced in Malta without 
grave disturbance. It is not surprising that the Pope 
treated them as a challenge. 

* * * 

The White Paper on the Egyptian negotiations 
(Cmd. 8578) does not reveal anything particularly new, 
although it shows how nearly agreement was reached, 
and how far the British Government were prepared to 
go, even on the question of the Sudan. The main heads 
of agreement were substantially the same as in the draft 
proposals of last year. The British troops were to be 
quartered in the Canal zone until the Egyptian Army 
should be capable of protecting the Canal against any 
aggressor; the Egyptian Government was to be 
acknowledged as exclusively responsible for protecting 
the lives and properties of foreigners, and there was to 
be a perpetual alliance between the two States, and 
agreed co-ordination of their foreign policies. | With 
regard to the Sudan, the British Government main- 
tained that the Governor-General should continue to 
exercise the powers conferred on him by the existing 
conventions; but they were willing to insert a clause 
to the effect that this should be done without prejudice 
to Egypt’s admitted rights in the Sudan, and they were 
willing to agree that the Sudan clauses of the Treaty 
should be the subject of friendly discussion whenever 
necessary. Nahas Pasha insisted obstinately that the 
existing conventions should be the subject of negotia- 
tions twelve months after ratification of the Treaty, or, 
alternatively, that the question should be reserved for 
future negotiations, and the de facto position prior to. 
1924 restored in the meantime. He insisted also on 
unrestricted right of Egyptian emigration to the Sudan. 
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PARTY TACTICS 


HERE is rich comedy in the political situation, 
"hh teen it is marred, as human comedies so often 

are, by more than a streak of tragedy: The 
benevolence of the Tories towards the Labour Govern- 
ment, which was almost fulsome last autumn, has en- 
tirely disappeared. The Budget and the Naval Treaty 
have proved all the more exasperating because neither 
of them makes a good target for direct attack. The 
unrestrained character of Mr. Churchill’s speeches gives 
the measure of his fury and impotence. On the other 
hand, world economic forces have come to the assistance 
of the Government’s enemies. The slump in trade and 
the huge figures on the Labour Exchange registers are 
enough to bring any Government down, and especially 
a Government which came into office after an unem- 
ployment election. In the ordinary course, therefore, 
the resignation of Sir Oswald Mosley on the unemploy- 
ment issue would have given the signal for a combined 
onslaught in the House of Commons and the overthrow 
of the Ministry. No Government with a working 
majority of thirty or forty could, in the ordinary way, 
have survived such a situation. Why is it, then, that 
no one anticipates (we write before the division on 
Wednesday) the immediate fall of this minority Govern- 
ment ? 

The answer will be found, in part at least, in the 
Times leading article on May 23rd. There were some 
foolish Tories, it seems, who actually thought that the 
Ministry might be defeated on the issue raised by Sir 
Oswald Mosley. The Times was horrified by their 
lack of discretion. ‘* THERE IS NO CRISIS,”’ it shouted. 
They ought to be very much obliged to Mr. Thomas and 
Mr. Snowden for rejecting the Mosley Memorandum. If 
the Government were shaken at all it was by events 
which would be equally embarrassing to their suc- 
cessors. Moreover, “ at the present moment the 
Unionist Party are certainly not in this condition of 
preparedness to take over the leavings of others. The 
debate in the House of Lords only last Wednesday 
showed that they differ profoundly upon the proper 
tactics of their campaign for safeguarding and Imperial 
economic unity.”’ In plain words, the Tory Party has 
been torn to pieces by Lord Beaverbrook, and the TIMEs 
believes that it would handle the unemployment 
problem at least as badly as the present Government. 
Therefore, *‘ it will be better from every point of view 
if the Government emerge from their immediate diffi- 
culties harassed rather than hurt.”’ 

Mr. Garvin is, of course, much more outspoken in 
the OsserveR. He takes the view that Imperial in- 
terests demand the stability of the present Government 
until Indian affairs are settled, and he lays about him 
with a will :— 

‘Finally, and it is the climax of infatuation,’’ he 
cries, ‘“‘ the Conservative Party, numbering now little 
more than a third of the country, imagines that an 
early General Election would enable it, under the present 
electoral system, to gain anothe fluke majority in the 
House of Commons, and to change the whole fiscal policy 
of the nation without the consent of the vast majority 
of the people.”’ 

Mr. Garvin envisages a very different situation. Sup- 
pose Mr. Ramsay MacDonald resigned? What then? 
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‘* If the Conservatives gambled on forming a Govern- 
ment ... Mr. Baldwin would have to ask for a dissolu- 
tion. It is certain that he would stick to the Referendum 
and to his policy of the ‘ Four Ifs’ regarding food taxes. 
It is equally certain that Lord Beaverbrook and Lord 
Rothermere would summon him to abandon the Refer- 
endum and to plump for food taxes as the only and 
indispensable means of securing any large extent of 
freer trade within the Empire. Conservatives would be 
at sixes and sevens. ... Four weeks after a lunatic 
acceptance of office in this Parliament the Conservative 
Party, in our conviction, would be swept out again and 
swept to limbo.” 

We have quoted at some length from Mr. Garvin 
because he has an incomparable power of bringing out 
the dramatic possibilities in the political situation. 
His conclusion is plain, and it tallies with that of the 
Times. The only person who might conceivably court 
a General Election at the present juncture is Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald himself. The Times would like to 
see him harassed but not hurt. It says to him, as the 
fairies in ‘‘ Iolanthe ” said to the “ wicked peers,” 
** We cry because we hate you so. Don’t go.’ Mr. 
Garvin, more wisely we think, declares that ‘* Ministers 
must enjoy something better than a hand-to-mouth 
existence. For the rest of this year, at least, and for 
the very life of our industrial and Imperial future, the 
nation must suspend the full storm of domestic con- 
troversy.”’ 

What role is assigned to the Liberal Party in this 
political comedy? A very humble, but an essential one. 
When the Liberals support the Government, they are 
accused of having entered into an unholy compact. 
When they abstain from voting, we are told in flaring 
headlines that the compact is at an end. But when the 
Conservatives are too busy with domestic quarrels to 
face a General Election, and wish to indulge them- 
selves in “‘ revenge without anxiety, that is, without 
unnecessary risk,’? the Liberal Party is solemnly 
adjured to save the Government on patriotic grounds. 

Tory abuse and Tory advice will, of course, be 
equally disregarded by all sensible Liberals. It is very 
necessary, however, that we should think clearly for 
ourselves about our line of action. We are the victims 
of an electoral system that is totally incapable of giving 
fair representation to three political parties. It would 
be very natural therefore for our Party to make a com- 
pact or working arrangement with either of the others 
in order to secure electoral reform. In point of fact, 
no such compact has been made. By adopting a Pro- 
tectionist policy, and by opposing the Naval Treaty, the 
Tories have made it permanently impossible for us to 
come to terms with them. There remains the possi- 
bility of an arrangement with the Labour Party. It 
now seems clear, however, that the Labour Party will 
not accept Proportional Representation, and no lesser 
measure would be worth the sacrifice of Liberal free- 
dom. If the present Government should choose to 
introduce a measure embodying the Alternative Vote, 
the Liberal Party might well assist in carrying it into 
law, by use of the Parliament Act if need be. But, in 
our judgment, the Party should retain its freedom of 
action throughout. A compact is a dangerous and un- 
satisfactory device which might at any time place either 
party to it in a humiliating position. We hope and 
believe that that danger will be avoided. 

For the Liberal Party to retain freedom of action 
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does not, of course, mean that the Government should 
be continually ‘‘ harassed’? and kept living ‘ from 
hand to mouth.”’ There should be a reasonable amount 
of consultation and compromise between the Liberal 
and Labour Parties, and the Government should be 
able to count upon Liberal support on all occasions 
when there is agreement on broad issues of policy. Mr. 
MacDonald has invited co-operation in dealing with the 
great overshadowing problem of unemployment, and, if 
he is sincere in this, enormous possibilities are opened 
up. In any case, Liberals have a great responsibility 
for the defence of the Naval Treaty and of Free Trade. 
We believe it to be profoundly true that the best tactics 
for the Liberal Party will be to forget tactics and to 
pursue a straightforward, patriotic course with a single- 
minded view to the best interests of the nation. That 
was Campbell-Bannerman’s way. 


NANSEN AND NORWAY 


[This article will be followed by another on ‘ Nansen, 
the International Statesman,’’ by the same hand.— 
EpIToR, NATION. ] 


OW often in the last ten days has Nansen been called 

a citizen of the world? How often have we said that 

he was the greatest of Europeans? And indeed his 
fame was not merely widespread, it was universal. His 
deeds had stirred the hearts and quickened the imagination 
of so many nations that they had become a part of the 
common heritage of mankind. So much so that we had 
half forgotten that Nansen was Norwegian, that the people 
of Norway could proudly claim him as their own. 

Yet that, in reality, was the most important thing 
about him. The key to his simple yet mystical personality 
and to his position, both at home and in the world, lay in 
his passionate pride in Norway, and in Norway’s affec- 
tionate and devoted pride in him. No one could meet 
Nansen in Geneva or elsewhere without discovering his 
anxiety to be back in Norway, his happiness in the forests 
and mountains and rivers of his native country, his belief 
in the value of Norwegian culture, his faith in the sterling 
qualities of the Norwegian people. No one could go to 
Norway without discovering that to Norwegians Nansen 
was one of the heroes of their race. 

What was the secret of this mutual feeling? It lay 
in the common genius of Nansen and of the people from 
whom he sprang. 

There was nothing in Nansen to hamper the action of 
this common genius. He was not one of those “ great ” 
men whose greatness diminishes as you come nearer to it. 
There were no littlenesses in his nature to obscure the larger 
qualities upon which his public reputation was built up. 
Just the reverse. He was one of those rare beings whose 
stature seems to grow with closer knowledge. He was 
greatest to those who knew him best. Thus there was 
nothing in Nansen to check the devotion which a small 
nation could feel for a leader who lived his daily life among 
them. And there was everythng in Nansen to call forth 
that devotion. 

Norwegians are proud of their lovely country, of the 
wild primitive life which their forests and mountains still 
afford. They are proud of the physical prowess of their 
men, of their skill in national sports, in shooting, fishing, 
skating, ski-ing. They are proud of their sailors—no 
country sends so high a proportion of its men to sea as 
Norway. They are proud of their explorers, who from the 
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days of the Vikings onwards have faced the perils of a 
peculiarly merciless unknown; and the nearness of Norway 
to the Arctic circle, with the mysterious fascination of its 
winter darkness and the dream-like beauty of its ‘* white ”’ 
summer nights, gives them an intimate conviction that by 
divine right the kingdom of the frozen North is theirs. 
They are proud of their national contribution to the science 
and knowledge of mankind, They are proud of their 
national contribution to art and letters, and are rightly 
conscious of the intensely national character of that con- 
tribution. They are proud of their democratic State—of 
their freedom, so hardly won and so nobly used, of their 
upright and efficient administration, of the simplicity of 
their public life, of the single-minded patriotic idealism of 
the statesmen who have guided their national destinies in 
their hours of fate. 

What did Fridtjof Nansen mean to such a people? He 
was the living embodiment of all the virtues and qualities 
they most admire. 

In the primitive life of wilder Norway, Nansen, even 
amongst his fellow countrymen, was supreme. He was a 
master-craftsman of the woods and mountains, never so 
happy as when camping amid trees and snow; he was a 
superb horseman ; a splendid shot, with an unrivalled know- 
ledge of Norwegian ways of ‘* hunting ’’; a fisherman of 
surpassing skill and cunning. As an athlete Norway, per- 
haps, has never seen his equal. He won the national dis- 
tance skating championship of his country when he was 
less than seventeen. A year later he broke the world’s 
speed skating record for the mile. A year later again he 
gave up skating and took seriously to ski-ing, and at his 
first attempt won the great national cross-country contest, 
victory in which marks a Norwegian as the leading athlete 
of the year. Twelve times he won that contest—and, 
indeed, was never beaten, for after twelve victories he re- 
tired. He remained a master runner, and only three months 
ago he made his last ski-ing expedition in the Norwegian 
hills. 

Nansen was a sailor; not such a sailor as other yachts- 
men are, but a sailor in the true tradition of the early 
Vikings. There are stories of Nansen battling in his yacht 
through stormy seas to Spitzbergen, alone with his daughter 
for days and nights amid the wild winds and waters of 
the Northern sea. 

Nansen was an explorer, and, indeed, the greatest of 
explorers, not only among Norwegians, but, as I was told 
by one of the most eminent of Continental geographers, 
among all the explorers of the modern world. Have we for- 
gotten—Norway at least has not—how at the age of twenty- 
eight Nansen, with every authority against him, having 
been refused a subsidy from Government for his expenses, 
planned and carried through the first crossing of the grim, 
mountainous ice-field of central Greenland? All the other 
experts said that his scheme was madness, that he and his 
companions were going to their grave. They said it again 
a few years later when he planned to freeze the ‘* Fram ”’ 
into the polar ice-field, and to drift her across the Arctic 
region back to the open sea. These experts would have 
been right with any ordinary man. But they were wrong 
with Nansen. For Nansen not only had the scientific 
knowledge and the imagination to conceive new and correct 
explanations of geographical facts; he had faith and 
patience and craftsmanship and courage such as no other 
man has had. He had faith which launched him on these 
great adventures with the absolute certainty that he could 
not retreat—long years after he told the League of Nations 
that he had “‘ always thought the line of retreat was a 
wretched invention ’’; with the absolute certainty that he 
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must go through on the course he had projected or must 
perish in the attempt. He had craftsmanship of the very 
highest order. It was said of him that he never won even 
the smallest victory by chance. He thought out his pre- 
paration in the utmost detail. It was he who designed and 
made the drawings for the *‘ Fram ’’; he chose the wood 
and supervised the actual construction of every plank and 
beam—and the ‘* Fram ” triumphantly resisted pressures 
in the ice-floes which his critics had predicted would grind 
her into dust. He had courage of a kind that most men 
never guess at. The smaller the party, the less the risk— 
that was his motto on his expeditions; and in faith therein 
he left the ‘* Fram ”’ on foot with one companion to seek 
to find the Pole. How many of us would gladly face for one 
single day and night the terrors of an empty desert of ice 
and snow, with only one companion, surrounded at every 
hour by every kind of danger, cut off by vast and often 
impassable distances from every link with civilized man- 
kind? Nansen faced such terrors for fourteen months; he 
and Johansen were in almost daily peril of their lives; time 
and again only Nansen’s quickness and endurance saved 
them from the assaults of bears or walruses or icebergs ; 
yet never for a moment could danger shake his iron nerve. 
The very word adventure takes on an ampler meaning 
when one remembers the epic tale of Farthest North, and 
Nansen lives to-day among explorers as the giant of them 
all. 

Nansen was a scholar, with an unusually wide range of 
scientific knowledge. He began as a zoologist, dipped into 
other branches, studied meteorology and the physical con- 
figuration of the globe, and specialized at length on 
oceanography. His work with his loved companion 
Helland-Hansen is known throughout the world; they were 
writing another book together when Nansen died. 

Nansen, in a modest way, was an artist. His drawings 
—portraits of men and women and polar bears and dogs and 
walruses, sketches of scenes in the Arctic regions or of 
holidays on skis or in the mountains—have more than talent. 
He was, in no modest way, a man of letters. His works of 
science, of adventure, of sporting stories, even of history— 
the history of the Viking explorers of long ago—are known 
wherever men read printed books. He wrote not only 
admirable Norwegian, but an easy and moving English 
prose that few even of our own great writers can excel. 

Lastly, Nansen was a patriot and the first statesman 
of his native land. His first active intervention in political 
questions was when he worked for the consummation of 
Norwegian freedom by the separation from Sweden in 1905. 
His articles and manifestos influenced profoundly the trend 
both of Norwegian and of Swedish thought, and helped to 
bring about a separation by peaceful means. People still 
talk in Norway of the great speech Nansen made to a vast 
concourse of fifty thousand people in the streets of Oslo 
on May 17th (Norway’s ‘‘ Constitution Day ’’) a quarter 
of a century ago. And when he had helped his Prime 
Minister, Christian Michelsen, to end the Swedish Union, 
Nansen came to London to act as Minister for two years, 
to ensure the stability of the new Norwegian kingdom by 
gaining the friendship and the confidence of the most 
powerful Government in the world. In 1908, without a 
sigh, and by his own request, he left the diplomatic service 
and returned home to serve his university instead. Ten 
years later, at the crisis of the war, he went on a new and 
greater mission to the United States, and after long nego- 
tiation made for Norway a ‘* Food and Shipping Arrange- 
ment *? that was the envy of all the other neutra] Powers. 
It was not surprising, therefore, that in 1920 Nansen was 
asked to act as first Delegate for Norway to the League of 
Nations; and at ten Assemblies, even when his own Prime 
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Minister was with him, Nansen remained first Delegate to 
the end. Never once in all his life had he held political 
office of any kind; in 1926, at a serious crisis, he was asked 
to head a national Government, but gladly refused as soon 
as another solution of the crisis could be found; yet both to 
politicians and to the public Nansen stood above and behind 
all Governments. As a shrewd Norwegian told me, all 
Norway felt the safer because they knew that if disaster 
happened Nansen would be there to take control. 

With all this genius, with all this wisdom, with all this 
personal authority and power, Nansen remained the 
simplest of living men. He loved beauty, he loved youth, 
he loved animals, he loved the country, he loved pleasure, 
he loved his work; he hated social duties and pretensions, 
he hated the waste and futility of social functions, he hated 
snobbery, he hated pomp and parade of every kind. Lord 
Curzon said of him in 1923 that he was the only living man 
to whom the doors of every Chancery in Europe were flung 
wide open; and true it is that he—a simple citizen of a 
tiny kingdom—was perhaps the only man alive who could 
venture to say whatever he thought right to any Prince, 
Prime Minister, or President in the world. Yet differences 
of class or rank meant nothing to his mind. His King and 
his gardener were equally his friends. 


There lies the secret of his power in Norway. They 
loved him not so much for his deeds as for himself. How 
in a nation of two millions could it be otherwise? In so 


small a national community the outer trappings of a public 
figure do not count. Norwegians loved him because he 
was their ideal in every quality they value and admire. 
They loved him because, among all their legendary heroes, 
he was the greatest Norseman of them all. They loved 
him because he was a passionate nationalist, who had made 
his people great among the other nations of the world. But 
most of all they loved him, as his friends in every country 
loved him, because he was himself. 


Puitie Noe, Baker. 


BANK CHARGES 


N response to a request in our issue of May 17th, we 
have received from a large number of correspondents 
interesting particulars of bank charges. We are much 
obliged for these, and feel that some valuable conclusions 
will emerge if we can secure a wider basis of comparison. 
We therefore invite our readers to complete the following 
questionnaire and to post it to the Editor of Tue Nation, 
88, Great James Street, W.C.1. 
Readers who wish to keep their copies of THe Nation 
intact are requested to answer the questions on postcards. 


(1) What is your Bank charging you on 


* 
(a) { peotoneinll ae overdraft ? 
secured* 
(0) { unsecured* aeadd 


(2) Is your loan for personal or business purposes ? 


(3) What is your Bank allowing you on deposit 
account ? 


(4) What is the name of your Bank? 
* Please cross out the words which do not apply. 


Name : 
Address : 
The communication must be signed as a guarantee of 


good faith, but names will be treated as eonfidential and 
not published. 
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LAND TAXATION AND 
RURAL AMENITIES 


[We have received the following important communica- 
tion from Professor G. M. Trevelyan, and we share 
his hope that the questions he raises will be dis- 
cussed in these columns by competent persons.— 
EpiTor, NATION.] 


HE time has arrived when the preservation of Rural 

Amenities has become a political and Parliamentary 

question, though I hope it will never become a party 
question. A number of such problems are, or should be, 
before Parliament : for instance, the Roman Wall, involv- 
ing the whole problem of the absurd inadequacy of the 
Ancient Monuments Act of 1913; the effect of high death 
duties in driving parks and beauty spots into the hands of 
estate builders, owing to the refusal of the State either to 
make remissions or to take any of them itself in lieu of 
death duties; the question whether the National Trust 
ought any longer to be compelled to pay death duties on 
estates which are bequeathed to it; Mr. Hilton Young’s 
Rural Amenities Bill, which passed a second reading and 
was then dropped; all these are Parliamentary and political 
questions. I do not wish to discuss any of them here, but 
to call attention to another of the first importance that 
appears to be looming ahead—namely, the relation of a 
proposed scheme of Land Taxation (not yet defined) to the 
better destruction of Rural Amenities. 

The present Government is certainly sympathetic with 
the cause of preservation, as was shown by the Prime 
Minister’s action in appointing the Committee on National 
Parks. And I believe Mr. E. D. Simon represents the 
general feeling of Liberals in Parliament in his attitude to 
preservation. But what I fear is that the Labour and 
Liberal Parties, in their common zeal for the general prin- 
ciple of Land Taxation, may commit themselves before- 
hand to a particular scheme of Land Taxation, without 
considering its effect on Rural Amenities, and will then, as 
so often happens in politics, find it difficult to back out 
of a position once taken up. It seems to me that a Land 
Taxation Bill can either greatly help or greatly hinder the 
cause of preservation of beauty, accordingly as it is drawn 
up. 

I am by no means an expert in these matters, and am 
asking for information which possibly THE NaATIon or some 
of its readers may be willing to afford me. It appears to 
my ignorance that :— 

(1) If the rating of ground values is used in towns as 
a basis of rating in place of the present system of rating, 
rural amenities will in no way be affected. 

(2) Equally little will rural amenities be affected if the 
new Land Tax is a tax on actually realized increment, 
whether in town or country. 

(8) But if, on the other hand, an annual tax is laid 
on the selling value of all land in the country, the effect will 
be utterly disastrous to rural amenity, unless it is accom- 
panied by a scheme of Rural Planning for the whole 
country. We all know many cases of persons owning fields 
or woods along the roadside, or in places coveted by the 
jerrybuilder, who are at present preserving them from his 
clutches, from a sense of duty to their neighbours and from 
love of beauty. If such persons are to be taxed annually 
on such land in accordance with its presumed selling value, 
they will be forced to sell and ribboning and rural destruc- 
tion will be speeded up. Do we desire that? If not, why 
should we do it? 

The coming of the motor has revolutionized the situa- 
tion since the days when land taxation was first pushed 
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forward in progressive circles. Then the great object was 
to force people to sell their land for building. Now, in 
innumerable cases, the great object is to encourage people 
not to sell for building. If the State is going to interfere 
in the matter by a system of land taxation (as it is already 
interfering by income tax and death duties) then it is the 
duty of the State to decide which pieces of land it desires 
to have built upon and which not, and to tax accordingly 
in each case. 

I am a child in these matters, but I should like to be 
informed what are the real bearings of the question, and 
I am writing in hopes that the question may be discussed 
by competent persons.—Yours, &c., 

G. M. TREVELYAN. 

Trinity College, Cambridge. 


PARLIAMENTARY NOTES 


N the Second Reading of the Finance Bill Sir Herbert 

Samuel gave a masterly analysis of the Budget pro- 

posals, and of national expenditure in general and 
its effects upon industry, and by his inexorable logic and 
smooth certainty greatly exasperated the Official Opposi- 
tion. Ministerialists were more patient, because, although 
they did not escape criticism, they could feel that the 
balance of the judgment was in their favour. Mr. Brown 
of Wolverhampton also delivered a remarkable speech, 
using almost exactly the words which might have been 
expected from the late John Wheatley. Like his lost leader, 
he is quite undeterred by any consideration of the damage 
that he may do to his own Government, and would doubt- 
less say that he is concerned not for Socialist Ministers, but 
for Socialism. 

* * * 

Mr. Bracken, who has given himself plenty of time to 
get the pace of the wicket, played a maiden innings of much 
distinction, and Sir Robert Horne was weighty and digni- 
fied as‘usual. Winston did no great damage to the Budget, 
but that did not prevent his speech from being a joyous 
performance, full (if I may borrow from a current Talkie 
advertisement) ‘‘ of laughter, dancing, song-hits, youth, 
and glamour.’? His play with a certain Liberal pamphlet 
was almost a song, and certainly a hit; and it is to be 
feared that he will never grow into an Elder Statesman like 
Mr. Holford Knight. Mr. Snowden was good so long as he 
confined himself to meeting the arguments directed against 
his policy, but blundered when he attempted to follow his 
predecessor into the region of the light fantastic, where 
he is by no means at home. 


* * * 


There is an epidemic of Agricultural Debates just now, 
and they are generally just like a dull game of Bridge: 
everyone says ‘‘ No bid,’? and the hands are thrown in 
and reshuffled. Mr. Blindell got tired of it on Wednesday 
and went all out for a Grand Slam in Potatoes. The bid 
was regarded as enterprising but unorthodox. 


~ * * 


This paragraph ought really to be printed in purple ink 
because we are going to venture for the first time into 
Another Place. Tread softly so as not to wake that very 
old Peer. He has made up his mind to live for ever so 
as to do that d—d fellow Harcourt out of the Death Duties ; 
but he is finding it a strain. The stage is set for Lord 
Elibank’s drama, “‘ The Little Loaf and the World Well 
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Lost.”?> Lord Arnold has made a good plain statement of 
the Free Trade case, but their Lordships haven’t listened 
very much because he hasn’t got blue blood or blue veins 
or blue language, and so they can’t think that he’s a real 
Peer. Lord Melchett is different. He has succeeded in 
establishing himself as one of the chief exhibits in the 
Museum, because he does Big-business-telling-politicians- 
how so splendidly. He looks the part so well, or, rather, 
like a caricature of it drawn by Chesterton to illustrate a 
Belloc novel. So Peers hang on his lips, and even go 
through the motions of attending to Lord Salisbury too, 
though the latter’s speech is like nothing so much as a 
dog turning round three times to find a comfortable posi- 
tion for lying down. One gathers that he likes Tax-Food 
himself—has some for breakfast every morning. But it’s 
caviare to the general. They can’t kinder seem ter getter 
like it. What are their Lordships going to do about it? 
They might perhaps vote for the resolution on the strict 
understanding that there must be a little more thingummy 
and a little less what-you-may-call-it. Then they might 
turn the low fellows out without committing themselves to 
anything in particular. Peers found it all very solemn and 
mysterious. But when Lord Beaverbrook rose their 
monocles came unshipped and their ear-trumpets quivered 
with excitement. This dog goes straight after his hare— 
hare may be electric and quite uncatchable—never mind— 
what a run for the public’s money—hear, hear! and to 
h—!1 with the Referendum ! 


* * 7 


The whole of Thursday and Friday was devoted to 
Scottish business. This is quite as it should be, but Eng- 
lish and Welsh members were bored and sighed wistfully 
for Scottish Home Rule. All except Mr. Charles Williams, 
who is an international scourge like influenza, and takes 
the distance from Torquay to the Tweed in his stride. 


~ * aa 


Sir Oswald Mosley’s resignation was not unexpected, 
but is none the less a blow to the Government, the serious- 
ness of which he did nothing to soften by the terms of his 
announcement. He may not desire to be the leader of 
a revolt, but he cannot help being important as the symbol 
of a widespread discontent. 


” * * 


One cannot think that the Conservative Party served 
any useful purpose by selecting India as the topic of their 
supply day. It was obviously their intention to be helpful, 
and Lord Winterton, whose instinct is all for the dust of 
combat, schooled himself on this occasion to such a degree 
of patriotic restraint that ‘* Josh ’? Wedgwood was quite 
disappointed and wanted his money back. Nevertheless, 
he was wise enough to follow the example set to him, and 
Sir Herbert Samuel gave further support to the Government 
with an economy of words which suggested that he 
thought the debate inopportune. But mischief was still 
to come, and Mr. Benn showed that he knew where to look 
for it by swinging round continually and uneasily to his 
right rear in an effort to anticipate and conciliate the 
murmurs of the mutineers. Mr. Fenner Brockway led for 
the latter in a speech of much eloquence, a little ill-digested 
information, and almost incredible woolly-mindedness. He 
read a long and highly coloured partisan account of the 
Peshawar happenings, and when challenged by Mr. Benn 
as to his own acceptance of that account, said that he 
B* 
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did not know whether to believe it or not. Yet, when 
challenged again later to justify his statement that the 
policy of the Government was the most repressive since the 
Mutiny, he referred back to the same document for his 
authority. 

* * * 

Such irresponsibility deserved castigation, and received 
it from a most unexpected quarter. Miss Eleanor Rath- 
bone’s name means to most people just “‘ family allow- 
ances ’?; but on this occasion she rose as the embodiment 
of indignant British womanhood. How dare he produce 
evidence which he had not even tested enough to establish 
his own belief in it? And what about those child marriages 
—that vast secret tragedy going on day after day? What 
were Mr. Brockway and his friends doing to help these? 
This counter-attack came most effectively from an indepen- 
dent member known to be in general sympathy with the 
ideals of Labour. 


* * * 


The Government therefore obtained from the House as 

a whole all the support they could have desired. But it is 

to be feared that the impression received in India may be 

dominated by Mr. Brockway’s fancy picture of a Mahatma 

sublimely couchant on a field gules with innocent blood. 
ERIMUS. 


POSERS FOR PATRIOTS 


The following questions (which the writer professes 
himself unable to answer) were suggested by Mr. 
Winston Churchill’s Empire Day speech at Badminton 
Park, reported in the Times of May 26th. 


Ir a gentleman making an Empire-Day speech 

Should seize on this happy occasion to teach, 

In a party philippic, with virulent verve, 

That the Empire is strictly a Tory preserve; 

That the ardour which glows in a patriot’s breast 

Is by voting Conservative always expressed, 

And that love of our country would quickly grow dim 

If it were not for flag-flapping spouters like him— 
Pray what should we think of a gentleman who 
Should really believe that these things were true ? 


If a gentleman sneer at our having recourse 

To peaceful persuasion ere threatening force; 

If he stoop to inflame, by a pot-house appeal, 

The passions of insular chauvinist zeal ; 

If he seize upon India’s woes with delight 

As a field for the slaking of partisan spite; 

If he choose at the naval agreement to rail 

Like a Senator twisting the leonine tail— 
Pray what should we think of a gentleman who 
Thinks this is the pose of a patriot true? 


If a gentleman say that MacDonald and Co. 
(With the Sea Lords supporting them all of a row) 
Have foully betrayed us to danger and shame 
With a settled intention to blacken our name 
And to break down our spirit, by infamous stealth, 
That so they may easier plunder our wealth : 
If a gentleman tell us, with tears in his eyes, 
This wonderful string of incredible lies— 
Pray what should we think of a gentleman who 
Cares no more than this if his words be true? 


MacFLEcKNOE. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
TRAFFIC 


Sir,—The Minister of Transport complains of obstruc- 
tion to his Bill. His impatience is not surprising. Has he 
not already warned us that if pedestrians do not amend 
their ways he will seek to fine them for obstruction? 

The pedestrian has few friends and many enemies in 
these days. His rights on the King’s Highway are clearly 
forfeit beyond recall, and the use of legs can only be re- 
garded as an anomalous survival from the past. His defects 
both physical and moral are obvious. He cannot accelerate, 
swerve or sweep obstacles from his path, with the facility of 
the machine to which he is opposed. His day is over, and 
the Minister of Transport has in effect told him so. 

Is it not time that we cleared our minds of cant about 
Traffic? Crocodile tears are shed over the daily slaughters 
on our roads, but the growing indifference and callousness 
to the loss of life would have shocked our fathers and grand- 
fathers whose virtues and enlightenment were so far below 
our own. 

The Minister claims that his Bill is supported by a vast 
majority. Is it? ‘‘ The vast majority’ is nearly always 
silent. The Minister hears the ‘ expert,’’ the engineer, the 
motor trade, the vested interests of all kinds connected with 
transport. So, like others, he assumes that speed is essen- 
tial. Essential in the interests of what? Health? Busi- 
ness? Safety? Clearly not in the interests of Health and 
Safety. 

The assumption that business and motor transport are 
coincident is manifestly false. Can it be contended that the 
business interests of a few proceeding at high speeds are 
greater than those of the many proceeding afoot and at low 
speed? Each crossing of a road, in London at any rate, 
is now a perilous adventure to all and a terror to those who 
are not keen-sighted athletes and iron-nerved. The Minister 
argues that speed is not an essential element in danger and 
in accidents. I would invite him to test his own doctrine of 
safety by estimating the time available to cross (say) the 
Bayswater Road when, as frequently happens, two vehicles 
approach one another at 40-50 miles an hour. Two were 
racing side by side the other day at not less than 40-50, 
followed by a motor bicycle at nearer 50-60. At any rate 
we might cease to be hypocritical about Traffic and say 
honestly that we think the sacrifice of life is worth the 
price. No, not everyone is in favour of the Minister’s Bill. 
The Coroners are against him, the friends and relatives of 
the fallen are against him, even many motorists are against 
him, and the elementary feelings of humanity are against 
him. Yet within a brief space the Minister will get his Bill, 
and our last state will be worse than the first. The police 
themselves are no longer the protectors of the pedestrian, 
they are themselves the ‘‘ involuntary’? agents of speed. 
Clearly they have been instructed to speed up traffic, and 
they do so with such effect that even the raised arm is 
no longer a protection—as it is frequently lowered before 
safety has been reached. 

The Traffic Bill is fundamentally wrong in principle and 
fallacious in its assumptions. It is wrong in principle be- 
cause it assumes that punishment is better than prevention. 
All experience shows that prevention and not savage sen- 
tences is the true remedy for crime. Crime did not diminish 
while sentences were brutal and prevention totally inade- 
quate, nor will it be so in the case of Traffic. Moreover, the 
Solicitor-General has blandly stated before committee that 
the penalties are, of course, only maximum penalties and 
will not in practice be applied! The slaughter of pedes- 
trians and motorists inter se will continue if we rely on 
‘‘no speed limit’? and higher penalties. 

There may be no complete remedy for the present tragic 
state of affairs, but even at this late hour I venture to 
predict that the Minister’s Bill will be partly useless and 
partly disastrous to human life. A reasonable speed limit, 
a largely increased motor “ police’’ to prevent excessive 
speed, and really effective withdrawal of licences might do 
something.—Yours, &c., 

1, Clarendon Place, W.2. 

May 22nd, 1930. 


H. ARTHUR BAKER. 
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INCOME TAX AND DEATH DUTIES 


Sir,—You do not give the details by which the net 
amounts of the persons with £5,000, £10,000, £25,000, and 
£50,000 incomes are arrived at after paying income tax, 
super tax, and death duties, but the figures you give of the 
£50,000 income showing an out-of-pocket deficiency of £987 
seem absurd. ! 

They appear thus: Income £50,000, tax and super tax 
£25,600, leaving £24,400. To insure for this income against 
death duties the premium is £25,394, which amount would 
obliterate his income and leave him £987 out of pocket. 

But there is a rebate in income tax upon insurance 
premiums where income is over £2,000 a year to the full 
extent of the premium. Deducting this £25,394 from his 
income, it would bring it from £50,000 to £24,651, and the 
tax and super tax would be proportionately reduced. 
Instead of being about £1,000 a year out of pocket he would 
still have something over £10,000 a year left. 

I am not either an income tax or an insurance expert, 
but I think the hardships are severe enough without any 
exaggeration.—Yours, &c., 

JOHN WM. BAILEY. 

Kearsley Mount, 

Farnworth, nr. Bolton. 

May 26th, 1930. 


[We regret that the short space of a note did not allow 
us to give last week the details for which Mr. Bailey asks. 
In the case of a married man with three dependent children 
whose income is drawn wholly from investment the figures 
are as follows: Income, £5,000 ; income tax, £1,007 ; surtax, 
£306 ; balance left after paying income tax and surtax, but 
before insuring against death duties, £3,687. Income, 
£10,000 ; income tax, £2,132 ; surtax, £1,381 ; balance, £6,487. 
Income, £25,000; income tax, £5,507; surtax, £5,881; 
balance, £13,612. Income, £50,000 ; income tax, £11,132 ; sur- 
tax, £14,506 ; balance £24,362. In making the calculation of 
death duties, it was assumed that the capital values of 
these incomes equalled twenty times their annual amounts ; 
that the amount insured for equalled the total estate duty 
payable (and, of course, estate duty would be payable both 
on the capital and on the sum insured for) so as to leave 
the present assumed capital value after duty had been paid ; 
and that the insurance was effected at the age of forty-five. 
(At an earlier age the premium would be smaller ; at a later 
age, larger.) The relief granted is not, as Mr. Bailey says, 
the ‘‘ full extent of the premium,”’ but 2s. in the £ on one- 
sixth of the gross income. On this basis the insurance 
premia payable on the four incomes given above are, respec- 
tively, £819, £2,322, £8,583, and £25,349. The last amount, 
together with income and surtax, is, as we said last week, 
£987 greater than the total income of £50,000 in respect cf 
which it is payable. If these figures are anywhere mistaken, 
then the blame rests on the Treasury and the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer.—ED., NATION.] 


{ 
DEATH DUTIES AND CAPITAL 


Sir,—I hope you will be good enough to allow me to 
refer to a passage in your comment on my letter in your 
issue of May 17th? 

You say :— 


‘*Death duties must surely mainly operate in diminution 
of accumulated wealth, since few heirs would deem it their 
duty to curtail their current consumption in order to restore 
the estate which they have inherited to the figure at which 
it stood before it had paid the duties.” 


Now, sir, I do not contend that it is impossible for death 
duties to be paid in such a way as to diminish productive 
capital, but I do maintain that this is unusual. Productive 
capital can be destroyed by the flooding of a mine or the 
burning down of a factory. It can be converted into 
income and consumed by using for food corn which should 
be used for seed, or animals which should be kept for 
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milking or stock raising. Productive capital, however, is 
not converted into income merely by the substitution of one 
name for another in a list of shareholders, and however 
acutely the change may be realized by an individual, it is, 
from the national point of view, of no importance whatever. 

In order to prove that there is, in general, a diminution 
of accumulated wealth, it is necessary to show that in a 
typical case, capital which in the original estate was pro- 
ductive, is, after payment of death duties, no longer pro- 
ductive. My contention is that it still exists and is 
productive. 

I admit that it is possible to maintain that the growth 
of productive capital is retarded by payment of death duties. 
That, however, would take me beyond the subject of your 
remarks, and I can only say that the objection would carry 
more weight if the issue of capital were systematically 
organized instead of being conducted, as at present, in too 
haphazard and irresponsible a manner.—Yours, &c., 

T. W. Pace. 

69, Lance Lane, Liverpool. 

May 25th, 1930. 


THE EDUCATION PROBLEM 


Sir,—In your issue of the 24th inst. Mrs. Dora Russell 
threw out a challenge to ‘‘the ordinary progressive tax- 
payer" on the question of elementary school education. 
May I, an ordinary taxpayer, give my reasons for consider- 
ing that her ideas have progressed beyond the range of 
practical utility? 

In the first place she appears to consider that the 
Churches should no longer be allowed to possess any control 
over this type of school. Does this mean that she wishes 
every ‘“ ordinary progressive taxpayer’ to blossom into an 
intensive anti-religionist? 

Mrs. Russell complains that ‘the Government are 
pledging large sums of public money to schools whose staffs 
and general attitude are controlled by Catholic and 
Anglican managers "’ who “are the least likely to be open 
to new methods of teaching and of handling children.’ But 
surely not all Anglicans are non-progressive. It appears to 
me that many of the Modernists belonging to that sect are 
progressing so rapidly that they may soon find themselves 
with no practical religion left. 

Then we are asked to believe that a sound and modern 
system of elementary school education will help to widen 
the ‘‘ moral, social, economic, and political views’ of the 
future citizens of this country. May I ask why teachers in 
State elementary schools are not now instructing their pupils 
with this end in view? 

The crux of the problem seems to me to be the question 
of the child’s age. It is probable that the most that can 
be done in this direction with the average child under four- 
teen years of age is to instil into it a love of general reading, 
which may eventually lead to an interest in social and 
political matters. 

I think Mrs. Russell would have got nearer to the mark 
if she had suggested that more facilities be provided for 
evening study for young people between the ages of fifteen 
and nineteen who are unable to obtain a secondary school 
education. 

Perhaps Mrs. Russell's suggestions are intended as a 
panacea for all the democratic ills described by Mr. Ramsay 
Muir in his recent book ‘‘ How Britain is Governed.” 

May we assume that if these proposals are carried 
out here as they are by ‘‘ almost every other modern 
nation,’’ we shall be immune from such archaisms as Pro- 
tection, Prohibition, submarines, large standing armies, 
religious persecution, dictatorship, Al Capone-ism, extensive 
literary censorship, political coercion, and crude religious 
revivals?—Yours, &c., 

JOHN W. DaviEs. 

““Avondale,’’ West Hermitage, Shrewsbury. 

May 24th, 1930. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT 


S1r,—In your issue of the 24th inst. you appear to sup- 
port the taking of exceptional measures ‘‘such as the 
raising of a loan for national development,” as a remedy for 
unemployment. There is no one remedy for what is a 
world-wide calamity, and I certainly agree that some 
measures might be taken by the Government to relieve the 
situation such as putting men and women to work and 
financing such schemes if possible out of revenue. To raise 
a loan would be, I venture to state, to accentuate the evil 
rather than to cure it. I doubt the ability of any Govern- 
ment to expend a large sum, say, £200,000,000, wisely. They 
have not got the experts, engineers, &c., in their employ 
who would expend the money profitably. It would, or a 
large part of it would, be wasted. The floating of such a 
loan would be difficult i. not impossible on reasonable terms. 
It would depreciate our national credit, add to the interest 
charge of the debt, make more difficult the conversion of 
the existing debt. If successful and large schemes were 
engaged in, the tendency would be to attract men and 
women from other industries and from all parts of the 
country to take part in such schemes. When the money 
had been expended there would remain a large army of un- 
employed, and a depleted amount of capital available for 
other industries. While some measures are necessary and 
advisable, does not the true remedy lie in retrenchment 
and drastic economy in administration so as to bring about 
a reduction in rates and taxes? That would stimulate in- 
dustry and widen the area of employment. It is a compli- 
cated problem, but I believe if we hold on to the basic 
principles of policy and sound finance we shall pull through. 
—Yours, &c., 

D. M. Mason. 

May 24th, 1930. 


INTEREST ON MORTGAGE 


Sir,—I was much interested in the letter in your issue 
of May 17th from ‘“‘ Borrower,”’ referring to his inability to 
secure a lower rate of interest for himself despite the fall 
of the Bank rate. Since you ask for the experiences of 
others, may I inquire through your columns whether the 
following case of a lady whom I know is typical of others 
throughout the community? This lady was compelled to 
purchase her house for the purpose of the small business 
she conducts there, on the following terms: one-third of 
the purchase price was a cash deposit and two-thirds were 
left on mortgage at 13} per cent. per annum ; being 6} per 
cent. per annum to cover the interest on the capital loan 
and 7 per cent. for rent or amortization. The contract was 
made three years ago and is expected to run for another 
ten years or so. Is that a fair contract as between the 
lending society and the borrower? The same principle of 
the rate of interest charged appears to be involved.— 
Yours, &c., 

W. D. MacCott. 

Glasgow. 

May 21st, 1930. 


THE SCIENCE OF HISTORY 


Sir,—May I venture to add a word as to the friendly 
review in your issue of May 24th, 1930, in regard to the 
reviewer’s point that Bury’s statement as to History being 
‘“a science no less and no more,’’ is described by me as 
having ‘‘ greatly obscured * his thought to contemporaries? 
My point was that ‘‘ contemporaries’ did not read his 
Inaugural Lecture in conjunction with the two Essays imme- 
diately following it in my collection. It was difficult for 
them to do so. ‘“* Darwinism and History,’’ so far as my 
inquiry (and it has been extensive) goes, was published in a 
science collection, and therefore known to only a few his- 
torians. ‘‘ The Perspective of Knowledge" was publishe4 
in America, and was actually unknown to Mr. Norman 
Baynes—the most erudite of Bury’s biographers—uatil very 
recently. A study of these three together has convinced the 
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reviewer that Bury treated this ‘‘ theme ” ‘ with a splendid 
display of eloquence and learning.’’ I heartily agree (that 
was why I published them together) ; but I do not think 
many other contemporaries (except perhaps the reviewer) 
ever had the opportunity of reading the ‘* Perspective” at 
all, still less of comparing it with ‘‘ Darwinism,”’ or both 
with the Inaugural. And, if this statement is true, Bury’s 
thought was of necessity ‘‘ obscured ’’ to contemporaries.— 
Yours, &c., 
HAROLD TEMPERLEY. 
The Atheneum, Pall Mall, S.W.1. 


CECIL HOUSES 


S1r,—I should be most grateful if you would once more 
permit me to draw your attention to the progress of Cecil 
Houses. On Friday, May 30th, at 3 p.m., we are holding a 
Public Meeting at the Shaftesbury Theatre (by kind per- 
mission of Mr. Tom Miller and Basil Foster) to raise 
further funds. We have already three Houses established, 
and are opening a fourth very shortly, where for a shilling 
a night a homeless woman can get a good bed, hot bath, 
tea and bread and butter, and no questions are asked. We 
can accommodate 160 women and 34 babies every night—the 
charge for a cot is 3d.—but these resources do not nearly 
meet the perpetually increasing demand for beds consequent 
on the continual stream of women from the provinces and 
those thrown on the street through the housing shortage. 
Every night women—some of them with young children— 
have to be turned away through lack of room. 

If we are to start another House before next winter we 
must raise the money required for the purchase of freehold, 
reconstruction, and equipment. Once the initial cost has 
been met each House is entirely self-supporting, paying its 
own way on the shillings received nightly. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Robert Loraine, D.S.O., is taking the 
Chair for us, and the speakers will include Miss Marion 
Lorne, Miss Ellen Wilkinson, M.P., Dr. Morton (Governor 
of Holloway Prison), Mr. R. C. Sherriff, and Major J. Brunel 
Cohen, M.P. Tickets of admission to the meeting can be 
obtained (free) on application to me at Cecil Houses (Inc.), 
11, Golden Square, London, W.1.—Yours, &c., 


A. E. CHESTERTON, 
Hon. Organizing Secretary. 
May 19th, 1930. 


MOTORS AND SPEED 


Sir,—Your correspondents, Messrs. Milton and Wilson, 
will apparently be satisfied with nothing less than the com- 
plete repression of the motor vehicle. I confess that I had 
not seriously considered this as a possible solution of the 
difficulty. 

I should particularly like to draw Mr. Wilson’s atten- 
tion to the word ‘‘ reasonable ”’ in the second sentence which 
he quotes from my letter. 

So far from the motor vehicle being anti-social I should 
have imagined from the congested state of our roads, that 
its utility had been amply demonstrated to every section of 
the community. 

Iam sorry that Mr. Knight should have missed the point 
of my letter, and should appear to imagine that accidents 
can be considerably reduced by the imposition of an 
arbitrary speed limit. May I ask him two questions? First, 
what limit does he consider would reduce accidents to 
reasonable proportions, and, secondly, how does he propose 
to enforce it? 

Safety on the road will be secured not by setting traps 
for motorists in the open country, but by the education of 
both drivers and pedestrians, particularly the latter ; by the 
improvement of the roads, and by the punishment of 
dangerous driving, such as passing on blind corners, cutting 
in, taking cross roads at speed, &c. 

I think the new Bill, though not perfect, is a step in the 
right direction.—Yours, &c., 

F. G. PARNELL. 

‘* Andora,”’ Stratford Road, Warwick. 
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“OUR OSTRICHES” 


Srmr,—An attendance at a performance of Dr. Marie 
Stopes’s play ‘‘ Our Ostriches ’’ produced on my quite unpre- 
judiced mind an impression very different from the one 
presented by your dramatic critic. The estimate that the 
characters of the play are ‘‘ ordinary people behaving in 
ordinary ways ’’ may pass as an unintentional tribute to the 
play’s truth and naturalness. But when your critic goes 
on to Say ‘‘ it fails to interest,’”’ I must throw down a glove 
on behalf of sheer fact. The audience of which I was one 
was captivated from first to last; the silent tension being 
broken only by outbursts of enthusiastic applause. Certainly 
it was not an audience of ‘‘ bored believers ’’ who paid their 
prolonged tribute at the fall of the last curtain. I cannot 
furnish statistics as to converts. No penitent form was 
provided. But, speaking of myself, I can only say that 
seldom, if ever, have I been so moved in heart and mind. 
The sufferings of poor, ignorant, heroic motherhood have, 
it seems to me, never been set forth with more appealing 
and soul-moving power. There was passion in the ‘ pro- 
paganda ’’’ which was heart-compelling to the last degree.— 
Yours, &c., COUNTRY PARSON. 

May 19th, 1930. 


“B. J. ONE” 

S1r,—May I add a word to Mr. Lawrence Wright’s letter 
about ‘‘ B. J. One ’’ in your issue of to-day? 

I doubt if it helps to speak of a play as ‘* propaganda,” 
but I am quite sure that it would be immensely popular with 
the general public—not necessarily only with believers in 
the League of Nations—if Act III., on the bridge of the 
cruiser, could be lighted better, and if the noise of winds 
and waves and engines in that scene could be made less 
continuous. It would not be so technically correct, but at 
present the audience can neither see nor hear the actors. 
That is why the theatre is not so full as it ought to be.— 
Yours, &c., E. M. KEATE. 

Writers’ Club, Norfolk Street, W.C.2. 

May 17th, 1930. 


MME. KARSAVINA AT THE 
ARTS THEATRE CLUB 


NYONE who likes to see beauty, dignity, and ex- 

perience will have great joy from this performance. 

Mme. Karsavina has returned to us in a programme 
which has no flaws in its suitability. She offered us her 
art and her school in pure sincerity. She gave as much as 
ten numbers, and I have not seen her dance better. 

The principal pieces were from Mozart’s ‘* Kleine 
Nachtmusik ”’ and Tokine’s ‘‘ Le Spectre de la Rose,’’ per- 
haps the greatest romantic pas de deux which ever was 
done. It is well that she should revive it for us, and that 
with her knowledge she should hand it down to the younger 
generation, so that it shall not be forgotten. It was 
exquisite to see her again in the old familiar costume. 

Mme. Karsavina was well supported by Keith Lester, 
a strong, statuesque partner, and Harold Turner, 
Mme. Bambert’s pupil. Harold Turner’s temperament and 
tissues are well composed for a dancer. I foresee a future 
for him. Diaghileff would have taken him into his ballet 
in no time. In ‘* Spectre de la Rose ’? he danced enchant- 
ingly. He is still but the juice of a rose—he has not the 
full, mellowing tenderness of Nijinski. But one did not 
mind to see him in one of Nijinski’s most famous moments. 

Between the dances Mme. Wyss sang with musical 
insight and great purity of tone. Miss Sellick at the piano, 
looking like one of Rossetti’s angels, was modest and 
serious. Altogether the evening was one of beauty and 
pleasure. It was better than a talkie ! 

Lyp1a Lopoxova. 
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IN PRAISE OF IRELAND 


* A plenteous place is Ireland for hospitable cheer 

Where the wholesome fruit is bursting from the yellow 
barley ear! 

There is honey in the trees where her misty vales expand 

And her forest paths in Summer are by falling waters 
fanned ; 

There is dew at high noontide there and springs in the 
yellow sand 

On the fair hills of Holy Ireland.”’ 


OR a short time after the “‘ trouble ’’ Ireland ceased 
ore be attractive to visitors. The trouble has left its 

mark on Ireland and has added a number of ruined 
family seats to the tragic architecture of the country. But 
the prejudice against Ireland has passed, and one learns 
that the stream of visitors is steadily broadening again. It 
was bound to do. To anyone who desires for a space to 
step out of a fevered life, Ireland is as precious as Spain. 
In the tired diction of the publicity experts Ireland is 
different. It offers quiet and a mystica] beauty and the 
personality of its unaccountable people. It offers the 
fascination of a country which has ‘* divorced old barren 
reason ’’ from its bed and dances to the piping of its own 
spirit. It offers sport. It offers the hospitality of a tribal 
race who have hospitality to the foreigner in their blood 
and traditions. It has the charm of its contradictions; it 
is hallowed and it is gay. It is hidebound and it is free. 
It is poor and more than any country in Christendom it 
is a land of God’s plenty. It is a racy and ingratiating land 
with a genius for liking and befriending the stranger. For 
the tourist of sense and discrimination it is irresistible. 
And it is irresistible everywhere. 
the West where there are the 
enchanted Aran Islands and the mournful loveliness of 
Connemara. Synge has written wonderfully of the Islands 
and of the wildness and simplicity of their people. There 
are no police on the Islands, and Synge has told of a wrong- 
doer who was convicted by his fellows and ordered to go 
to the mainland and persuade the authorities to undertake 
his punishment! Than the Aran Islands, where the men 
wear an Irish form of tam-o’-shanter and shoes made from 
goatskin, and brave the Atlantic in coracles manned by 
straight-bladed. oars, there is nothing more primitive in 
Europe, And at sunset when the Atlantic becomes a liquid 
rainbow and envelops the Islands with circles of dancing 
and variegated colour, there is nothing more beautiful. It 
is irresistible in Leinster where the grass is richer and 
greener than any grass in Europe; in the vastness and 
emptiness of the central plain where the movement of great 
piles of clouds and the coming or rainstorms seen afar off 
create a sense of mystery and dispose the mind to prayer; 
in romantic Kerry and in the gloriously coloured solitudes 
of Donegal. 

But when all is said (and it never can be said) about 
the witchery of Ireland, it will still be true that the secret 
of the peculiar attractiveness of Ireland is to be found in 
the character of the Irish and the spiritual atmosphere 
with which they have invested their incomparable country. 
The expression of this character and atmosphere is con- 
tinuous. On a given evening the manhood of a small Irish 
town will be found at Benediction, or when a local per- 
sonality has died, men and women will forget work and 
wages to go en masse to the funeral. In the same context a 
Connemara grace after meat may be cited :— 


‘* Thank God and God’s Mother, 
If I haven’t enough I’ve as much as another ”’; 


It is irresistible in 
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or the entreaty of a barelegged girl of Donegal to a caller 
who had politely refused her invitation to eat and drink : 
** Shure you’d better take some milk; mother will never 
forgive me if you go without taking annything.”’ 

The gift of manners and of friendly and gracious speech 
is an important offset to Irish indigence or squalor. _It 
lights up the obscurity of a Dublin slum and makes a hovel 
in Donegal a dwelling of infinite space. It redeems defects 
of cooking and service (though in selected Irish hotels 
these defects are now no more noticeable than in other 
countries). Kindliness and politeness never fail in Ireland, 
and they are sometimes even an embarrassment to the 
visitor. The waiter will give you a tip for the local race 
and be keenly distressed if his prediction lead you astray. 
At meals his solicitude may become almost motherly. 
‘* Shure I can’t give you meat without potatoes,” I have 
heard one say to a traveller who was pressed for time. 
‘* Ther’s no comfort without potatoes.”? He will readily 
in your favour forget or disregard laws or observances. So 
will the policeman ; so will the railway porter. An English 
tourist who had asked whether with an excursion ticket to 
Galway he might break his journey at Athlone received in 
reply a hearty ‘‘ Arrah, why not?’? When he expressed his 
fear that the break would be irregular, reassurance was even 
more hearty : ‘* Divil a bit.””? To be on the safe side the 
porter added as an alternative, ‘“* And what matther? ”’ 
The same tourist offered to show the ticket for his bicycle 
to a porter who was finding a place for it in the luggage- 
van, but was made to feel that these formalities do not 
matter between gentlemen. ‘* Shure I don’t want to see 
the ticket,’? said the porter, ‘‘ I wouldn’t doubt your 
word.”’ 

Cordiality to the alien is expressed also by mere speech. 
The Irish are an articulate people to whom conversation is 
an excitement and a passion. An Irish peasant will roll a 
fine phrase on his tongue as enjoyably as a Chicagoan will 
roll a cigar, and he will roll it with especial pleasure in the 
presence of ‘* a travelled man.’’ In any part of Ireland, 
in cabins and wayside places, loquacious men and women 
wil! welcome an interchange with a stranger and be as odd 
and whimsical as anyone can desire. The writer who once 
praised the Kerry Mountains to a roadmender in Sneem was 
appalled by the verbal energy with which his view was com- 
bated. In invective which a character in a Synge play 
might envy, the roadmender cursed mountains of every 
variety on the ground that they added to the toil of life 
and kept men from the happy intermixture which other- 
wise would be possible. ‘* The damned mountains,’ he 
said, had compelled him to live his life at the bottom of a 
cup. He ended with a string of dramatic imprecations and 
a clenched fist threatening the enveloping hills. ‘‘ Moun- 
tains is ut? I hate the sight of them.’’ The tourist, how- 
ever, must be on his guard. He must not patronize or in 
any other way excite derision. The Irish are the great 
masters of banter, and their politeness, genuine as it is, is 
not incompatible with leg-pulling. Recently in Kerry a 
beggar woman who had noted the presence of an outlander, 
began in my hearing to bemoan the fallen condition of the 
country. Then she spoke to me wheedlingly: ‘‘ Is there 
anny chance that the English will come back? ” I inti- 
mated that in my view nothing in the world was less likely 
than the return of the English, and the old woman was 
appropriately damped. ‘‘ Glory be to God,” she said dis- 
tressfully. ‘* Is it as bad as that? ’? She was a humbug, 
but a very artful one, and her convincing accents nearly 
took me in. 


J. J. M. 
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MULTAS PER GENTES ET 
MULTA PER AEQUORA VECTIS 


II. 


Y spirits went on rising steadily until the train drew 

up in the Friedrichstrasse station at Berlin; and 

there I had my first cold douche—a spiritual antici- 
pation of a rite which is supposed to be characteristic of 
my own country. I had been looking forward to this 
moment for many days. When I find myself in the 
Friedrichstrasse, I thought, I shall doubt no longer that I 
am destined to reach home. There is something reassuring 
and stimulating about the Friedrichstrasse. The local 
trains roar through it in an ever-flowing stream; and the 
Fern-Ziige pause there for a few instants in their course— 
pulling at the reins and pawing the air. As you eye the 
noble creatures, you have a positive conviction that they 
will bring you to your destination by the promised hour 
without fail, The atmosphere of the Friedrichstrasse is 
the quintessence of Western efficiency ; and there is beauty 
about the place as well. For it is a high-level station with 
walls of frosted glass; and the light comes flooding in, with 
the harshness taken out of it, as it comes through the paper 
windows of houses in Japan. I had imagined myself en- 
joying that light as I sat comfortably back in my seat 
in the wagon-lits, counting the minutes till the powerful 
German locomotive leapt forward again on its course. But 
I had reckoned without the Zollrevision of my wicker 
hamper. ' 

The poor little hamper contained nothing more com- 
promising than a miniature Chinese chest-of-drawers-cum- 
folding-looking-glass, which I had bought in the Lung-fu-s7e 
Market at Peking for the equivalent of five shillings. It 
was not a curio or even a curiosity, but a standard piece 
of furniture which every other householder in China has 
about the house. But it had taken my fancy; I had 
brought it away; and from Peking to Shanghai, from 
Shanzhai to Kobe, from Kobe to Tsuruga, from Tsuruga 
to Vladivostok, and finally from Vladivostok to the Russo- 
Polish frontier I had carried it—unchallenged—in my arms. 
The first people to be excited by it had been the Russian 
frontier authorities, and their interest had been political. 
Eagerly they had gone through its drawers in search of 
counter-revolutionary documents; regretfully they had 
admitted that the drawers were empty (including the secret 
drawer which I pointed out to them after they had failed 
to find it for themselves); courteously they let me through. 
** And now,” I thought, breathing a sigh of relief as the 
train passed the two painted posts that marked the actual 
frontier—‘* Now I am in Europe and my troubles are at an 
end.”? In my joy at coming home, I had forgotten that 
Europe had its own specific forms of madness, and that one 
of these was the misguided zeal of the European Customs 
officers. At Polish Stolpce these officers displayed as keen 
an interest in the hamper from the economic point of view 
as the Russians had displayed in its potentialities as a re- 
ceptacle for *‘ dangerous thought.’”? I was informed that 
the hamper must be sealed with the seal of the Republic 
and transferred to the luggage-van. ‘‘ O, mayn’t I keep it 
with me? ”? I protested; *‘ I have had it with me all the 
way from Vladivostok, and there is plenty of room in the 
wagon-lits. Besides, it not only contains the Chinese 
mirror. My sponge-bag is in it too.’? ‘* Non possumus.”’ 
So, hastily transferring the sponge-bag to an already over- 
crowded suitcase, I had had to let the mirror go. Would I 
prefer the seals to be broken at the German frontier or at 
the Friedrichstrasse? Well, we were due to cross the Ger- 
man frontier at 6 a.m.—an uncomfortable hour for turning 
out on a January morning on a chilly platform. Moreover, 
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the place was called Stensch. So I opted for the Friedrich- 
strasse and tried to get over my annoyance. It was not 
till I reached the Friedrichstrasse that I realized that I had 
made the wrong choice, and that my precious Chinese mirror 
was going to make me lose my train. ‘‘ Here, bundle it in 
sharp,”? I shouted to the porter as the hamper emerged 
from the luggage-van while I stood on tenterhooks at the 
door of the wagon-lits and the locomotive panted to be off 
again. ‘* Bundle it in, and all is well.’”? But at this 
moment another European Customs officer intervened. 
** Zollrevision ! ’? So I had to bundle the rest of my lug- 
gage out on to the platform instead; and the train moved 
off as the formalities began. In the end, I paid five marks 
sixty pfennigs (plus a surtax of thirty pfennigs for the 
benefit of the statistical department)—and all this for the 
privilege of carrying that hamper across Germany with me 
on the rack. The only thing to do was to look at the 
funny side of the affair. ‘‘ It may interest you to know,” 
I said affably to the local European Customs officers (a 
whole brigade of them were on the job by this time)— 
** It may interest you to know that I have just carried this 
hamper and its contents right across Asia duty free; and 
now, for the privilege of carrying it across a single Euro- 
pean country, you have made me miss my train and have 
charged me ninety pfennigs more than the mirror cost to 
buy. Enjoy the joke with me, at any rate! ’’ But not a 
flicker of a smile lit up those European Customs officers’ 
countenances. ‘* You don’t understand,”’ the senior expert 
condescendingly explained: ‘* The duty is charged not 
ad valorem, but by weight; and this is Tischlerei (cabinet- 
work) at so much a kilo.”? I gave it up, and lodged the 
compromising hamper in the cloak-room, pending the next 
train for Cologne. 

As I walked out of the station into the street, I ran 
into a Scotch mist; and this time there could be no mis- 
take about it ;: here was my Atlantic in full tide. When one 
visits Berlin from England, the air generally feels crisp and 
dry, as though one had left the ocean behind and had 
already entered the arid interior of Eurasia. To-day, 
Berlin seemed bent on making one Englishman, at least, 
fee] thoroughly at home before he had crossed the Elbe. 
As I pulled my muffler closer round my neck, I remembered 
an aphorism which I had once heard fall from the lips of an 
Ukrainian professor: ‘*‘ Compared with England in 
January, Siberia is the Riviera.’”? At the time, I had 
chuckled over this gem of Slavonic extravagance; and now 
Berlin, in its English disguise, was justifying the professor’s 
forcible language. I shivered in the Reichsmuseum as I 
paid my respects to the six-century Greek Goddess and 
the early fifth-century Greek Goddess and the Royal Family 
from Tell-el-Amarna. I shivered as I counted how many 
more Reisebiiros had sprung up in Unter den Linden since 
I had counted last; I shivered as I walked out under the 
Brandenburger Tor (now no longer wreathed in scaffold- 
ing), and strolled through the Tiergarten; I was shivering 
still as I stood again—waiting for the next train to Cologne 
—on the Friedrichstrasse platform; but this time my 
affection was nervous as well as atmospheric. This morn- 
ing’s ‘* hold-up ’”? over the Zollrevision had not been 
disastrous. If I caught this second train I should not, after 
all, miss my next wagon-lits at Cologne and my boat at 
Ostend. But by this time I was keyed up to a tension at 
which the slightest nervous jar produced a shattering effect. 
Supposing I were to miss this train as well! As the train 
swung into the station from the east, a paralysis came over 
me like the paralysis in a nightmare; and I stood rooted 
to the spot, unable to move a muscle, until my porter 
nudged me on the elbow and broke the spell. When the 
train sped away again, I could hardly believe at first that 
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I was safely on board, and that, short of a railway accident, 
I was now bound to reach Cologne in time. But my con- 
fidence was restored by the intoxicating sensation of speed. 
This train was not a flyer; it was just an ordinary Euro- 
pean express ; but it felt as different from the Siberian train 
as a thoroughbred is from a yak. 

And now, in the darkness, I was crossing the Rhine and 
re-entering the domain of the Roman Empire which I had 
left behind me five months ago in the Syrian Desert, some- 
where between Damascus and Rutbah Wells. On that 
Asiatic frontier, I had found the ancient orbis terrarum of 
Rome marching with the modern English-speaking world. 
At Rutbah, on the fringes of Arabia, my native tongue had 
been current coin; and I had found it current still in ’Iraq, 
in India, at the Straits, and all through China and Japan 
until I tendered it in vain on board the wagon-lits which 
carried me to Moscow from Vladivostok. This English- 
speaking world in the East encircles the Indian Ocean and 
the Pacific and surpasses the Roman world in mere extent 
in the measure in which the combined area of those two 
oceans exceeds the area of the Mediterranean. Nevertheless, 
when the name of England has been forgotten, the name 
of Rome will be echoing through the ages still... . 

It was midnight when I walked out of the railway 
station at Cologne and faced the Cathedral. For an in- 
stant I was able to see its outline with alien eyes—to see 
it as a barbaric pile of sensuous masonry, more akin to 
some Hindu temple at Madura than to the classic architec- 
ture of Athens or Nara. A moment later, I had ceased to 
see the building objectively ; and it had become just mine— 
bone of the bone and flesh of the flesh of the College of 
St. Mary de Winton prope Winton, in which I had been 
brought up as a child. No! For me, it was no use trying 
to look at the Middle Ages critically from outside; it was 
no use trying to pass judgment on them and coldly pro- 
nouncing that they were evil. If one is a true-born child 
of the West, the Middle Ages are in one’s blood; and if 
they are not in one’s blood, that is evidence that one has 
lost one’s birth-right. As I stood under the shadow of 
Cologne Cathedral, it took my breath away to realize how 
tiny the cradle of our civilization was. At Cologne, Berlin 
seemed as crudely ‘ colonial ”’ as Cincinnati, And I could 
travel from Cologne to Winchester in twenty-four hours. 
Between these two cities lay the focus of Western civiliza- 
tion—a circle one day’s journey in diameter. And out of 
this magic circle a grain of mustard-seed had grown until 
its branches had come to overshadow the earth like the 
branches of the fabulous Yggdrasil. .. . 

As I thought these thoughts, the Cathedral seemed to 
become a mystical embodiment of this mighty power, and 
I was standing awestricken, worshipping Juggernaut, when 
I was brought to my senses by being accosted by a prosti- 
tute. Strange that I should be accosted here, at the foot 
of the first Gothic Cathedral that I had seen since the spire 
of the Stefanskirche at Vienna had sunk below the western 
horizon. I had not been accosted in any other city of 
Europe or Asia where I had walked the streets by night 
from beginning to end of this journey—no, not even in 
that sink of iniquity, Shanghai. There was some tone in 
the girl’s voice as she said her ‘* Bitte schén ”’ that was 
not repellent, but gracious and deeply moving. If the 
Cathedral bodied forth the pride and power of the West, 
this girl was an incarnation of the pain and sorrow of the 
world to which I had just come home. For good and evil, 
my own world was closing in round me... . 

But the impetus of my recoil towards home was too 
strong for pity or terror to check it; and girl and cathedral 
both faded out of my mind as I boarded the train for 
Ostend and heard French being spoken in the corridor. 
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(The last French that I had heard had come out of the 
mouth of a Catholic Chinese innkeeper in the village of 
Wén Hsiuen, at the foot of the Western Hills.) I lay down 
to sleep in a wagon-lits for the last time, I hoped, for 
months and years to come. The line was well laid; the 
train ran smoothly; but excitement soon woke me up. As 
I watched the grey dawn come while the train waited in 
Brussels station from 6 to 7 o’clock next morning (Green- 
wich time !), the cup of my impatience ran over :— 


‘* Phosphore, quid iubar, 
Segnius emicans, 
Gaudia nostra moratur? "’ 


ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE. 


THE DRAMA 


Savoy Theatre: ‘‘ Othello.” By WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 


‘* Mislike me not for my complexion, 
The shadow’d livery of the burnish’d sun, 
To whom I am a neighbour and near bred... . 
I tell thee, lady, this aspect of mine 
Hath fear’d the valiant: by my love, I swear 
The best regarded virgins of our clime 
Have lov’d it too ; I would not change this hue, 
Except to steal your thoughts, my gentle queen.”’ 


HE Prince of Morocco’s first thoughts when he arrives 
| as a suitor at Belmont are for his complexion. His 
qualms are justified. Portia’s first word upon the 
matter is, **... if he have the condition of a saint and 
the complexion of a devil, I had rather he should shrive 
me than wive me ”’; her last, on his departure, “‘ Let all 
of his complexion choose me so.”? The casket story in the 
** Merchant of Venice ”’ is a fairy story, and to find a Moor 
among Portia’s suitors distresses no one. We know very 
well that the prize is reserved for that successful charmer 
Bassanio. But in the tragedy which Shakespeare wrote 
some eight years later, the case is altered. It is not 
Bassanio (that is to say, Michael Cassio) who wins the day, 
but one ‘* with the condition of a saint and the complexion 
of a devil.’”? For Desdemona “‘ saw Othello’s visage in his 
mind.”’ 

The *‘ colour question ”’ in ‘* Othello ”? is of the first 
importance. There is no need to discuss whether Shake- 
speare did or did not distinguish between Moors and negroes. 
The text of the play makes certain things clear. We can 
evade Roderigo’s sneer of ** thick-lips,’’ if we choose, by 
imputing it to jealousy, but as to Othello’s colour there 
can be no doubt. Brabantio speaks of his ‘* sooty bosom,”’ 
and if he be thought a witness not above suspicion, there 
is the Moor’s own testimony :— 


‘* Haply, for I am black 
And have not those soft parts of conversation 
That chamberers have ”’; 


and again :— 


‘*Her name, that was as fresh 
As Dian’s visage, is now begrimed and black 
As mine own face.”’ 


I labour this point because Othello is too often played as 
a film sheikh; because the audience refuse the illusion and 
protect themselves subconsciously with the knowledge that 
it is only Mr. with his face blacked ; because Mr. Paul 
Robeson has restored the dramatic values of the theme. 
Coleridge writes: ‘* No doubt Desdemona saw Othello’s 
visage in his mind; yet as we are constituted, it is some- 
thing monstrous to conceive this beautiful Venetian girl 
falling in love with a veritable negro.’”? That is the right 
reaction. It is something monstrous, and Desdemona’s 
father had only one explanation for it—witchcraft :— 





‘* She is abused, stol’n from me and corrupted 
By spells and medicines bought of mountebanks; 
For nature so preposterously to err, 
Being not deficient, blind, or lame of sense, 
Sans witchcraft could not.’’ 
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This preposterous error, this tragic dyapria is one of Iago’s 
trump cards. With it he takes the second trick in the 
great temptation scene (III., 3). The first trick is :— 

‘* She did deceive her father, marrying you.”’ 


Then as Othello starts on a speech reminiscent of 
Brabantio’s, 
‘* And yet, how nature erring from itself ’°—— 
Iago picks him up with :— 
‘* Ay, there’s the point: as—to be bold with you— 
Not to affect many proposed matches 
Of her own clime, complexion and degree,— 
Foh! one may smell in such a will most rank, 
Foul disproportion, thoughts unnatural.”’ 
What insolence! What nerve! It is the one moment when 
the general should have kicked his Ancient downstairs. 
But Othello is not clever, and he is a stranger in a strange 
land. He praises Iago’s honesty, like everybody else, but 
what he really admires is Iago’s insight. ‘* He knows all 
qualities . . . of human dealings.”” How should a Moor 
follow the subtleties of the Venetian moral code? 

Thus it is that a negro actor at the Savoy Theatre is 
able to redress the dramatic balance, to emphasize merely 
by his physique, his gait, his tone, an essential element in 
Shakespeare’s tragedy, which squeamishness as often as not 
causes to be passed over. Mr. Paul Robeson understands 
completely and superbly the personality of Othello. The 
tenderness, the unexpected touches of humour, the efficiency 
as a soldier, the isolation as a man, the deeps of passion not 
easily stirred, all these and more make up his performance. 
And the achievement is remarkable indeed, in that the 
language and the versification never come naturally to him. 
Twice he triumphed; in the first speech, when he tells the 
story of his courtship, and in the last, which matches it, 
when he kills himself. These two sum up the whole 
character of the Moor, and they were well spoken; but the 
rest, the *‘ Farewell the tranquil mind,”’ or ** Never, Iago. 
Like to the Pontic sea,”’ or **‘ Had it pleased heaven to try 
me with affliction,’? were taken at too great a pace; the 
phrasing was slurred; the poetry disappeared. The ex- 
planation is that Mr. Robeson has his own rhythm, the 
rhythm of his race, a rhythm marked with tremendous 
effect in Eugene O’Neill’s ‘* The Emperor Jones ”’; and it 
is not the rhythm of Shakespearian blank verse. He was 
therefore when worked up like a dancer out of step. Upona 
few of the prose passages he was able to superimpose the 
rhythm; for instance: ‘‘ I would have him nine years 
a-killing. A fine woman, a fair woman, a sweet woman.” 
And Mr. Robeson swayed to and fro on his feet in time with 
it in a way which was absolutely terrifying. But on the 
whole the blank verse was sacrificed, and we were faced with 
the paradox that Mr. Robeson succeeded as Othello with 
(from the point of view of the audience) very little assistance 
from the words. What is more, he had very little assistance 
from any of the other actors. Except Desdemona. Miss 
Peggy Ashcroft is as natural a Desdemona as we are likely 
to see. We never doubted for a moment her absolute 
adoration for her lord. The willow-song scene was most 
beautiful, most pitiful. And it was only when she and 
Othello were on the stage together that the play came to 
life. For the production was lamentable. The settings 
were genteel and drab, the Holbein cum Botticelli dresses 
were ineffective, the tempo was undecided, the minor 
characters were shadows, the points of crisis passed un- 
noticed, word and gesture did not go together. Miss Ellen 
Van Volkenburg can have but little knowledge of Eliza- 
bethan drama and Shakespearian verse. The text was cut 
to make room for a dance—of three ladies of the town, as 
I suppose. O! the pity of it. 

Every professional production of a Shakespeare play 
teaches the same lesson; namely, that the minor parts are 
to the title rdle what the orchestra is to the soloist in, say, 
a violin concerto. That is why amateurs, schoolboys or 
undergraduates, who have no star performers perhaps, by 
paying attention to detail and to the speaking of verse 
throughout the cast, achieve far more satisfactory results. 
In “ Othello,”’ the first act depends entirely on Brabantio, 
and to no negligible extent upon the Duke of Venice. At 
the Savoy Theatre Brabantio is quite inadequate, and the 
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Duke does considerable harm. The second act is Cassio’s 
opportunity. The lieutenant should be as delightful as 
Hector in ‘‘ Troilus and Cressida,’’ no less intelligent than 
charming, and nobody’s enemy except, in the matter of 
drinking, as he is aware, his own. Mr. Max Montesole 
makes him a silly subaltern. To support my strictures on 
the production I will instance some significant smaller faults. 
At the beginning of Act II., scene 8, when Othello and 
Desdemona retire to bed, there is a short dialogue in which 
Iago utters a series of prurient remarks about the general’s 
bride, and each time Cassio refuses to take them up in the 
same tone, and slightly snubs him. This was completely 
missed. Again, when Iago, after the poison has begun to 
work, says the famous words :— 

‘* Look where he comes! Not poppy nor mandragora, 

Nor all the drowsy syrups of the world, 

Shall ever medicine thee to that sweet sleep 

Which thou owedst yesterday,”’ 
we have a characteristic Elizabethan stage effect. We ought 
to see Othello come through the central door at the back 
and pace slowly down towards the audience. This was 
not attempted. To take a different point, the drunken 
brawl works up to a climax marked by ringing the alarm 
bell which rouses Othello. The sound should be intolerable. 
*¢ Silence that dreadful bell,’? he shouts. It is as effective 
in its way as the knocking in ‘* Macbeth.’”? But the bell 
at the Savoy Theatre is as dreary as a foghorn. 

As Mr. Maurice Browne has enabled us to see Mr. 
Robeson in the part of Othello, it seems discourteous to 
criticize his rendering of Iago. Iago is, of course, the most 
difficult part in the play. Whatever view is taken of the 
character, it is essential that by the end of the second act 
the audience should feel themselves face to face with an 
unscrupulous and bloodless egoist, one eaten up with envy. 
The  soliloquies—*‘ the motive-hunting of motiveless 
malignity,’’ if one is to believe Coleridge—are not very 
helpful. The opportunities come in the prose speeches where 
he dominates Roderigo and Cassio. He must be as much in 
command with them, as he is obsequious with Othello. 
The *‘ Put money in your purse ”’ speech fell completely 
flat. Mr. Browne would, I think, have been wiser had he 
walked up and down, turning sharply on Roderigo each 
time with the repeated phrase, and eventually coming to a 
close and a climax at the side of his gull. The timbre of 
Mr. Browne’s voice was at first effective, but his intonations 
soon became monotonous; and as Mr. Robeson has a bad 
habit of dropping his voice at the end of every sentence, 
even the temptation scene dragged a little. Mr. Browne, 
like most of the cast, said his words instead of thinking 
them. One does not insist on subtlety in so perplexing a 
part as that of Iago, but personality there must be. ‘* He 
is a philosopher,’’ says Hazlitt (for once, more penetrating 
than panegyrical), ‘‘ who plots the ruin of his friends as an 
exercise for his ingenuity, and stabs men in the dark to 
prevent ennui. . .. He resembles a man who sits down 
to play at chess, for the sake of the difficulty and complica- 
tion of the game, and who immediately becomes absorbed 
in it. . . . He is an amateur of tragedy in real life.’ Mr. 
Browne is nimble, dapper, more Moscha than Iago. 

Miss Sybil Thorndike plays Emilia. So famous an 
actress must have a paragraph. She puts more energy into 
her part than all the other minor dramatis persone com- 
bined. The energy is galvanic rather than spontaneous, 
and if she shows up the rest, they in return somehow put 
her out of key. But she works as hard as one of the 
rowing heroes of Victorian fiction—‘*‘ The crew sculled fast 
but none so fast as he’?! Dr. Johnson gives us Emilia’s 
character : ** The virtue of Emilia is such as we often find, 
worn loosely, but not cast off, easy to commit small crimes, 
but quickened and alarmed at atrocious villainies.”” Her 
dramatic importance is as the punctum indifferens; she is 
the outlet and mouthpiece of the emotions of the audience. 
Miss Thorndike played her as comfortable and coarse, 
almost as the Wife of Bath, in rich tones redolent of plum 
cake and porter. Thus, either because she was individual 
rather than average, or perhaps because Othello let things 
go after the murder, her iterated cries of horror and 
incredulity missed fire. 

Mrs. Robeson’s ingenuous biography of her husband 
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appears apropos. It is a round, unvarnished tale, not of 
hair-breadth ’scapes, moving accidents, Cannibals and 
Anthropophagi, but of football, basketball, Phi Beta Kappa 
and Harlem; the story of a life of perseverance crowned 
with success. The character that emerges is, however, not 
unlike Shakespeare’s Moor; a man of a constant, loving, 
noble nature. It has long been Mr. Robeson’s ambition to 
play Othello. He has now been given an opportunity, but 
I do not think he has been given a chance. 
GEORGE RYLANDS. 


PLAYS AND PICTURES 


‘‘ The Gentleman Dancing Master,” Festival Theatre. 


HE romantic figures between the Restoration of the 
i Stuarts and the Accession of the House of Hanover 
are 
‘* As thick and numberless 
As the gay motes that people the sun 


and not the least romantic among them is ‘* Manly ” 
Wycherley whose life spans the period, whose *‘ nobleman 
look *? won him the favours of the Duchess of Cleveland 
(favours universally bestowed), and who in his old age 
suffered the too candid friendship of the youthful Pope. 
He wrote a powerful play, ‘‘ The Plain Dealer,” strangely 
different from its original, and a masterpiece of prurient 
humour, *‘ The Country Wife,’’ which in that respect, rivals 
Sterne. But ‘‘ The Gentleman Dancing Master,’’ composed 
when he was twenty-two, is tedious and attenuated com- 
pared with these. The fun depends upon two highly 
laboured ** humours ”’?: Monsieur de Paris, ** a vain cox- 
comb, mightily affected with the French language and 
fashions,’’ and Mr. James Formal, “‘ an old rich merchant, 
much affected with the habit and customs of Spain.’’ 
Neither of the two was successfully performed at the 
Festival Theatre, Cambridge. They were not in tune. The 
Frencnman was sharp, the Spaniard flat. The rest of the 
play was carried off by the verve and rapidity of the pro- 
duction, and by Miss Catharina Ferraz’s quite admirable 
interpretation of that precocious, mischievous, unspoilt 
child, the heroine Hippolita. Without her the evening 
would have been dull indeed. The dialogue is all too often 
of the ** Yes, I did: No, you didn’t ”’ variety; and the 
same situation, as in pantomime, is repeated without pity 
to force a laugh. However, the company worked hard, and 
the laughs came. Et est quedam tamen hic quoque virtus, 
to quote the author’s own quotation on the title page. 


*°ams,”’ 


‘Old King Coal,’’ Everyman Theatre, Hampstead. 


Everything is here to make a good play, and yet the 
result fails to be entertaining. A coal mine—an original 
setting—a little love, a little jealousy and a little bullying, 
an explosion in the mine and flooding—there is enough good 
material to make three plays, but it is thrown together too 
haphazardly, too would-be naturally, to come to life. 
Whether or not the author’s inside information about a coal 
mine is first hand, his facts are convincing enough; but it 
does not need inside information to know that men, whether 
they are coal miners or not, do not talk like James Lawrie 
and Davy Burgess. The dialogue is awkward, and the only 
member of the cast who succeeded in making it sound 
reasonable was Mr. John Killner as Alf Keating, a cockney 
newcomer to the mine in Scotland. Cockney may come 
easier to him than Scots does to the rest of the cast, but 
apart from that he expressed just the right amount of 
incredulity and fright, submission and obstinacy. Mr. 
Ernest G. Cove’s performance as James Lowrie was as good 
as anyone’s could have been, and his production of the 
play was excellent, without too much stress on the technical 
details of the subject. 


Mr. Epstein: Knoedler’s Galleries. 

A recent work by Mr. Epstein, a large figure called 
** Madonna and Child,’”? is being exhibited at Messrs. 
Knoedler’s galleries, 15, Old Bond Street, together with a 
series of eighty of his drawings. The group, larger than 


life size and cast in bronze, is taken from Indian models : 
the Madonna is seated, with the child standing between her 
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knees. Parts of it, especially certain passages in the treat- 
ment of the woman’s figure and drapery, have considerable 
beauty and feeling. She has a certain dignity and aloof- 
ness, though some may find her complete orientalism a little 
disturbing to the usual conception of the Madonna. But 
the group fails to achieve the closely knit relation of form 
essential to the rhythmic whole of a work of art. The eye 
is distracted by the impossibility of grasping it as a whole, 
by the lack of relation between the two figures, by the 
right arm of the child which is held up in a disconnected, 
rather aimless gesture. If looked at from the side, 
especially its right side—and the group can hardly have 
been designed to be looked at from the front only—there is 
an almost unbelievably awkward line down the back of the 
woman’s figure and the seat upon which she sits. The 
drawings are competent, and many of them charming, but 
their unvarying monotony of subject makes them rather 
unsuitable for purposes of an exhibition. 
* * * 

Things to see and hear in the coming week :— 
Saturday, May 3lst.— 

** The Merchant of Venice,”’ at the Embassy Theatre. 

Sunday School Choir Festival Pageant, at the Crystal 


Palace, 4. 
Harriet Cohen and Lionel Tertis, Recital, olian 
Hall, 3. 
Selfridge’s Exhibition of Open-Air Sculpture, by 


Members of the London Group. 
Sunday, June Ist.— 
Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra 
Royal Albert Hall, 3. 
“The Living Law,’ by Sven Lange and Jakob 
Knudsen, at the Garrick (English Version). 
Monday, June 2nd.— 
Tuesday, June 8rd.— 


of New York, 


Ibsen’s ** Rosmersholm,’? at the Festival Theatre, 
Cambridge. 
** Petticoat Influence,” by Mr. Neil Grant, at 


St. Martin’s. 
Mr. Francis Toye, on *‘ The Opera,’’ the Wireless, 7. 
The Bodley Head Exhibition of Paintings and Draw- 
ings, New Burlington Galleries. 

Emmy Heim, Song Recital, Wigmore Hall, 3. 
Wednesday, June 4th.— 

Rose Quong, at the Arts Theatre Club (June 4th-5th). 

Guild of Singers and Players, Wigmore Hall, 8.30. 
_ Mr. F. L. Lucas, on ** Hardy,” the Wireless, 7.25. 
Thursday, June 5th.— 

The Colonne Orchestra, Queen’s Hall, 8.30. 
Friday, June 6th.— 

Professor Julian Huxley, on ‘‘ The Bird’s Place in 

Nature,’? the Wireless, 7.25. 

OMICRON. 


THE FOREST—DECEMBER MORNING 


Now still the old cedar tree, that matron queen, 
Screws up her swivel locks of shadow and light, 
Layers within her arms the lost pieces of the night. 


Now is hoar frost arrested in the rock ravine: 
Blackberry bramble, bright arc, beads the soft black log 
Lying here a century past, growing not older. 

Each flounce of foam frozen is a diamond frog, 

As worn by Charles’s ladies on the left shoulder. 
Crimson willow-wood, elegant dog, 

Hides his ardent blood no more to be seen; 

And, flat on crystalline moss no longer green 

An open moth, veined talc, has crusaded his flight, 

In doubtful illusory time, 

When in darkness no doubt like the Grail was the gleam, 
Like a highroad this bright 

Up-hill of the rime; 

Solid close-fitting stars, paving stones of the Milky Way. 


Tenuous ice leaf-printed has stilled the stream, 
Small sandy runnels bear yet the fluting of frost, 
Though the ice has melted away. 

Dorotuy WELLESLEY. 
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THE WORLD OF BOOKS 
MR. WILKINSON’S LOVELACE 


HARDLY thought that the excellence of Mr. C. H. 
Wilkinson’s stately edition of Lovelace’s Poems, in 1925, 
received quite the garlands that it deserved; but book- 

men are hard to please, and some of them complained, 
without much study of other points in the edition, that the 
form of the large volumes did not suit the Cavalier lyrist. 
Mr. Wilkinson has now prepared a slightly less elaborate 
edition of his poet, in one volume (Oxford University Press, 
18s.), still far remote from a duodecimo, and in critical 
treatment far from regarding Lovelace as a poet by accident 
or ‘‘ on several occasions,’? but more likely to suit the 
requirements of the majority. We lose several luxuries, 
such as the portraits of Lovelace and Lucasta, except that 
glorious one (the touch of the artist is almost Chinese) 
copied from the original in the Dulwich Gallery. Some of 
the accompaniments biographical and elucidatory are also 
omitted, but there are a few additional notes; and alto- 
gether it is possible to say that this is the permanent 


Lovelace. 
* * * 


And why, I think I hear some new-day voice, do we 
want a permanent Lovelace? One might reply that Colonel 
Lovelace, a man of his word, shines through all his writ- 
ings, or that the past, which fades so grimly, must be cap- 
tured in all its curiosity and difference wherever we have 
the chance. But the direct answer is perhaps that it is a 
pleasure to have a poet of this capricious inspiration in 
full; to explore him, to speculate on the causes of his 
inequality, to read through the passages where thought and 
fancy never consociate themselves into a clear dance, until 
suddenly the perfection arrives. The seventeenth century 
defies its successors to bring off the sudden rays and star- 
shootings of its own poetry; the fine distraction of its sense 
of glory is out of later ways of feeling, ‘* the Phoenix builds 
the Phoenix’ nest.’? Afterwards, poetry became rather an 
art than a rhapsody. ‘* The brand of beauty tossed ”? was 
let fall, and the steadier philosophic lights were set about 
the rocks and shoals and highways. 


* * * 


Mr. Wilkinson, whose thoroughness even in this period 
of precise researches is conspicuous, records the history of 
Lovelace’s poetic light. It was shrouded from view for 
almost a century after the Colonel’s death in Gun-powder 
Alley; then in 1765 came Percy’s * Reliques ”’ with ‘* To 
Althea ”? and ‘* To Lucasta, Going to the Warres ”’ in it. 
Percy seldom selected anything without making it live 
again, and by the end of the century the antiquaries were 
all sure of Lovelace. While Shelley and Keats were alive, 
** Lucasta ’? and ‘* Posthume Poems ”? were republished, 
with the types of the Chiswick Press, and with several 
asterisks to show the suppression of passages considered 
improper. (It was the age when the Society for the Sup- 
pression of Vice was seen on one hand, and the gross surrep- 
titious literature of Benbow the piratical bookseller on the 
other.) Lovelace also fell into the hands of Hazlitt’s 
grandson, who edited him with his usual half-success for the 
** Library of Old Authors,’? and whose errors were faith- 
fully copied in an edition printed for the Caxton Club of 
Chicago in 1921. In short, there is only one alternative 
for the conscientious poetry-reader; either you must have 
Lovelace’s text in the books of 1649 and 1659 (which is un- 
likely to occur), or—consult Mr. Wilkinson and these pages 
printed so ingeniously as to suggest a seventeenth-century 


production, yet without the disadvantages of the older typo- 
graphers and their little ways. 


* * * 


Why do we want a complete Lovelace? Because his 
brightness is not only unexpected, but frequent too. The 
text begins with the ‘‘ Song to Lucasta, Going Beyond the 
Seas,”? continues with ‘*‘To Lucasta, Going to the 
Warres ”’; almost immediately we come to the petition *‘ To 
Amarantha, that she would dishevell her haire,’? and ‘* The 
Rose,”’ and ‘* Gratiana dauncing and singing ’’—all pieces 
of considerable fame within a few pages, shining with the 
startling beauty which simplicity, learning, and art together 
yielded to a passionate impulse— 

‘* Sweet serene skye-like Flower, 
Haste to adorn her Bower ; 


From thy long clowdy bed, 
Shoot forth thy damaske head. 


‘* New-startled blush of Flora! 
The griefe of pale Aurora, 
Who will contest no more ; 
Haste, haste, to strowe her floore. 


‘* Vermilion Ball that’s given 
From lip to lip in Heaven ; 
Loves Couches cover-led : 
Haste, haste, to make her bed... .”’ 


My breaking off here is not for purposes of bowdierization, 
though it is fortunate, for the next stanza tumbles down 
from the dream of heaven and the playing cherubim, 
although still te the rich enough region of ‘‘ pleas’d Venus, 
And Jollie, plumpe Silenus.”’ 


* * * 


Those poems of Lovelace’s in which he mingles his 
fancy with happy observation of nature are not far below 
Marvell’s. When he talks over life’s troubles with ‘* The 
Grasse-hopper,”? be begins with great richness, and 
elemental recognition :-— 

‘*Oh thou that swing’st upon the waving haire 
Of some well-filled Oaten Beard, 
Drunke ev’ry night with a Delicious teare 

Dropt thee from heaven... .”’ 
‘* Poor verdante foole,’’ he calls his grasshopper in winter; 
and a series of the shocks which the little beings that 
inhabit the country are heir to come swiftly into our sym- 
pathy. He watches the ant with as deep a skill of awaken- 
ing our minds, not only to this particular drudge, but 
generally to a sense of nature’s labours in the meadows :— 

‘* Forbear thou great good Husband, little Ant ; 

A little respite from thy flood of Sweat ; 
Thou, thine own Horse and Cart, under this Plan! 
Thy spacious tent, fan thy prodigious Heat ; 
Down with thy double load of that one grain ; 
It is a granarie for all thy Train.”’ 
The snail, in his reflection, becomes a creature of ‘* dark 
contemplation,” of odd preoccupations and enthusiasms on 
the verge of our consciousness, 
‘*And in thy wreathed Cloister thou 
Walkest thine own Gray fryer too ; 
such intuitions, shaped by his figurative faculty, distinguish 
the character of this noble, unselfish, unfortunate poet; 
such discernments pictured, when they arrive, in such 
symbols, are the justification of as beautiful an exhibition 
of the whole original as Mr. Wilkinson has achieved for us. 


EDMUND BLUNDEN. 
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SOLITUDES FOR ALL 


Desert Islands and Robinson Crusoe. By WALTER DE LA MARE. 


With Decorations by REX WHISTLER. (Faber & Faber. 21s.) 


Tue name of Robinson Crusoe haunts the mention of Desert 
Islands like an echo; and because his island has become a 
secret home to so many, and their treasure ground, it merits 
this discourse. The Voyage of a Hulk, Mr. De la Mare calls 
his book, laden with an unconscionable Cargo of Odds and 
Ends, much of it borrowed from other Vessels. But a great 
deal of its treasure is his own “‘ very soft pure gold,” and 
as to the rest, it is of his own digging and lading, and floats 
under the flag of his intent. 

His theme is islands in general and in particular ; the 
first part of the book states it, and the second illustrates 
his statements. Defoe, Crusoe, with Selkirk as a shadowy 
third, whose combined personalities are the soul of the cast- 
away, he examines in their relations to one another. He 
sheds further light on the character of Defoe, and how it 
was that he was just the one, the only one, to seize the 
lucky chance that Selkirk offered. But Mr. De la Mare, in 
this exploration of the word ‘ Island,’’ does not recognize 
any but its widest boundary, the Globe itself, that supreme 
example of isolation. And his style is such that he contracts 
and expands in space and time around that central word as 
easily as the pupil of the eye at sights far and near. From 
the Bible to T. S. Eliot he leagues it as his purpose requires 
with a magic smoothness that merges the centuries. And 
such is his style that the words ‘‘ natty,’ ‘‘ the blues,’’ can 
occur without a jar, and rather seem to lend an engaging 
artlessness. 

Mr. De la Mare considers the conditions of the perfect 
desert island ; it becomes a kind of heaven of the mind’s 
eye. The question of size always entrances him. Littleness 
he loves, ‘‘ islands . . . as plates dropped from his pocket.” 
That prodigious littleness which becomes infinite he glorifies 
and magnifies for ever. ‘‘ Again and again the question of 
size returns,’’ he says. His ideal, we gather, is a bit of land 
about thirteen miles by four; or, better still, one of those 
microscopic worlds which a man could walk round in a 
day, seeing that this world is becoming over-explored. But 
is it? Is the day of the traveller’s tale done? ‘‘ Only a few 
months ago a great explorer was relating how in the shadow 
of the Great Wall of China he had found in the dead calm 
that dreams there the footprints in the sand left by his 
dog eight years previously... .’’ Has anyone ever been 
more alone than aviators attempting the Atlantic or the 
Pole in the twentieth century? ‘ 

Mr. De la Mare explores the demon-haunted literature of 
old travel, and old maps—‘‘ any map is romance in short- 
hand ’’~—and lingers over lost names, sad-sounding as the 
cries of sea-birds among rocks. He recounts the histories 
of islands and men who have been marooned on them, fact 
and fiction alike, Pine, Mandeville, Hakluyt, Mendana, not 
to mention the story of the taxi-driver of New York. They 
have their adventures, credible and incredible, with many 
an anecdote by the way. That Serrano, for instance, who 
intended keeping the vast beard he had grown during his 
isolation as a token of his experience, but had to cut it down 
as it ‘‘ incommoded him in bed.’’ The sudden discovery in 
a pocket of a box of matches by shipwrecked men who had 
lived on raw meat for weeks, the emotion of that as they 
laid them out in the sun to dry. 

Romance, terror, solitariness, adventure, those that 
combine to form the spirit of desert islands, Mr. De la Mare 
examines in turn. And he tells, therefore, of the things 
that make islands of men in life, cutting them off from their 
fellows. The criminal (the lad of fourteen, for instance, 
hanged before an audience of eight thousand people in 
1831), ‘‘the lunatic, the devil-haunted, the continually 
drugged ’’; there are examples of all these. And the final 
solitariness of Defoe on his death-bed, more forlorn than his 
own Crusoe, with no sail in sight nor parrot-voice even to 
cheer him. 

But Mr. De la Mare does not forget that other solitari- 
ness, that is its own solace. Who has not known the child’s 
hankering to become inaccessible, to climb into the hollow 
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tree and draw the rope up after one? And the treasures 
of that solitude, pebbles, and such-like whose worth is that 
they share it? These are analogous to Crusoe’s earthen 
pots ; these are the things that surround us in our house of 
life. We value them in that they mirror our wish for 
surety, like Mr. Tomlinson’s rajah wearing as his most 
mystic symbol the red reflector of a bicycle. Yet how near 
the desert sense! A noise in the night, and where then is 
our world? 

The printing and Mr. Rex Whistler’s famous archaic 
flourish in illustration make this a handsome volume. But 
why the scene between the scandalized Victorian mermaid 
and the abashed castaway on the dust-cover? That kind of 
giggle is not in the tone of Mr. De la Mare. 

ADRIAN BELL. 


MR. T. S. ELIOT 
Ash Wednesday. By T. S. ELior. (Faber & Faber. 3s. 6d.) 


WHEN Mr. T. S. Eliot started out on a poetical career which 
was to astonish many and ravish some, he was primarily 
a satirist and a ‘‘ wit,’’ not merely in choice of subject, as 
in ‘‘ Mr. Apollinax,’”’ but in the definite sardonic quality 
with which, by the arts of juxtaposition or abnormal stress- 
ing, he invested words that had not yet had such a 
significance :— 
‘Princess Volupine extends 
A meagre blue-nailed phthisic hand 
To climb the waterstair. Lights, lights, 
She entertains Sir Ferdinand 
Klein.” 
The sombre melody is intentionally out of key with the 
poet’s ironic intention. This satire, though less marked in 
‘“ Waste Land,”’ still informs some of the more sumptuous 
passages :— 
‘*On the divan are piled (at night her bed) 
Stockings, slippers, camisoles, and stays 
I, Teiresias, old man with wrinkled dugs, 
Perceived the scene and foretold the resi— 
I too awaited the expected guest.”’ 
But in ‘‘ Ash Wednesday *’—the ironic intent has completely 
vanished from the poems of Mr. Eliot, and with it perhaps 
the superficial qualities that made him appeal to the younger 
generation. He is now out for what is known as ‘‘ beauty,”’ 
and ‘‘ beauty ’’ is less in request than wit. The six short 
poems that make up ‘‘ Ash Wednesday ”’ are an elaborate 
study in pure form ; and to my mind contain many passages 
of great loveliness :— 
‘‘ At the first turning of the first stair 
I turned and saw below 
The same shape twisted on the banister 
Under the vapour in the fetid air 
Struggling with the devil of the stairs who wears 
The deceitful face cf hope and of despair,”’ 
or again :— 
‘*Who walked between the violet and the violet 
Who walked between the varied green 
Going in white and blue, in Mary’s colour, 
Talking of trivial things.” 
The main difficulty I have in facing this remarkable poem 
is that I do not understand what it is all about. What are 
the ‘‘ three white leopards under a juniper tree,’’ what 
exactly are the three staircases, and the veiled sisters? Are 
they mystical or liturgical images with which I ought to 
be acquainted, or are they merely private associations in 
the sensibility of Mr. Eliot? On the second asumption, are 
they permissible? And on the first, how much information 
is an author justified in assuming his reader to possess? 
Does not such a great poet as Donne positively suffer by 
the extravagance of his sensibility? Though to be sure, 
Mr. Eliot would answer this last question with a violent 
negative. Then perhaps the difficulties will clear themselves 
up. When I first read ‘‘ Waste Land ”’ or even ‘‘ Prufrock,”’ 
I could hardly make head or tail of them, yet they now 
present no particular difficulty. 

A short poem like ‘‘ Ash Wednesday" can only be 
appreciated by being read all through, and read more than 
once. Only thus will the reader be able to absorb the com- 
plexity of its texture, the eiaboration of its prosody, the 
richness and violence of its internal rhymes, its liturgical 
sombreness (for I suppose the liturgies of the Church dictate 
the form as well as the inspiration of the poem). 
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Mr. Eliot, very early in his career, developed a vocabu- 
lary. There was about his works, almost from the start, 
that authentic smell which enables one to tell them almost 
from a distance. No poet has ‘‘ arrived” till he has 
developed his vocabulary, and some poets have not done so 
till late in life. But with the success comes the danger. The 
poet may rest content with his vocabulary and develop a 
manner and a mannerism. He becomes repetitive. Mr. 
Eliot is too inquisitive, emotionally as well as linguistically, 
for this to be a danger. On the other hand his temptation 
is to be too constantly on the move and keep the reader 
continually guessing. It is the best danger for a poet. 

FRANCIS BIRRELL. 


PEACE IN OUR TIME 


Economic Aspects of Sovereignty. By R. G. HAWTREY. 
mans. Qs.) 

industrial Arbitration in Great Britain. 
(Oxford University Press. 12s. 6d.) 


(Long- 


By LORD AMULREE. 


Mr. HawtTrey’s theme is the clash of modern sovereign 
States, pursuing exclusive economic advantage because they 
want power: Lord Amulree’s the complicated history of the 
movement towards arbitration in labour disputes. Mr. 
Hawtrey is thinking spaciously aloud for the benefit of an 
American audience—talking of Alexander and the Crusades 
and the Assiento and Versailles: Lord Amulree is presenting 
the fruits of detailed and laborious research in a specialized 
field—citing 22 Geo. III., c. 83, and 7th Report of Labour 
Department of Board of Trade. But we never feel any 
doubt that Mr. Hawtrey, if he chose, could be as precise as 
Lord Amulree, nor that Lord Amulree, if he chose, could be 
as ripe and philosophic as Mr. Hawtrey. For these are both 
books by scholarly and reflective men of experience, writing 
earnestly, but without either pedantry or fanaticism, about 
matters of great moment to the human race: books, there- 
fore, to be received gratefully and read attentively. 

And it is no accident that both books leave us pondering 
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over the same problem—how to find a substitute for force 
as the agent of salutary change in a dynamic world. Even 
in 1800 it was not difficult to apply the principle of arbitra- 
tion to disputes about the wages to be paid for work already 
done (Amulree, ch. iv.): even in 1920, the Industrial Court 
‘‘ did not feel obliged to go into the question whether mills 
ought to have been established where they were ; they were 
content to accept the fact and to give a decision on the basis 
that, being there, their existence ought not to be brought 
to a sudden end” (ibid, p. 188). Yet, as Mr. Hawtrey re- 
minds us, ‘ it is no solution to insist on indigenous sovereign 
rights ; that would be to preserve barbarism as in some 
parts of the world we preserve big game.”’ 

Perhaps, too, it is no accident that out of the tangled 
forest of ‘‘ rights’? and ‘‘ causes”’ and ‘‘ crusades” these 
two wise men seem in the end to discern but a single path. 
The members of the Industrial Court, says Lord Amulree, 
‘are not concerned with what the workers ‘ ought,’ in a 
moral sense, to receive, but what it is proper that they should 
receive in view of the state of the industry, if more good 
than harm is to result from the Court’s decision.’’ ‘‘ The 
over-riding of sovereign rights,’’ says Mr. Hawtrey, ‘‘ should 
be a judicial proceeding in the sense that . . . it should be 
perfectly impartial between all the individual interests con- 
cerned. But impartiality is a negative condition. The posi- 
tive guiding principle should be not justice but expediency, 
and expediency here means aiming at the maximum of 
material welfare, without restriction to any particular sec- 
tion, group or nation.” One seems to hear a gratified 
chuckle from a certain old mummy in Gower Street. 

For the rest, let the reader turn to Lord Amulree to 
learn, among other things, why the inclusion of avowed 
partisans on an arbitration tribunal is more sensible than 
it seems (page 112): to Mr. Hawtrey to study, among other 
things, that process of concession-hunting from which it 
results that, while sovereignty is not property, ‘‘ it carries 
with it important economic rights which are closely related 


to the rights of property’ (pp. 19-27). Dp. H. Ropertson. 
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QUALITY 


T is only the highly trained expert who can judge, by handling, the exact 
value and quality of cloth, and for this reason the majority of our clients, 





having confidence in our reputation, turn to us for advice when choosing 
their materials. All our salesmen are carefully instructed upon the technical 


attributes and vagaries of worsteds, saxonies, cashmeres, tweeds and silks. 


And, apart from the technical attributes of 


the materials there are the technical attributes of the client to be considered. 


We will not sell any material we consider individually unsuitable to a client, however much he may desire it. 


As an 


obvious instance, certain fine thin tropical worsteds, while hanging admirably on a man of slim build, are likely to 


crease badly under the strain of a heavy body. 


We see that the man inclined to stoutness does not select overcheck 


designs that tend to increase his girth, and we advise him to wear single-breasted rather than double-breasted clothes. 
Our experience has invariably been that our clients have appreciated such advice. 
We know the qualities of our materials and we are open about them. Recently we displayed a few lengths of materials 


made of a certain soft-handling nap of rather beautiful texture and colouring. 


We refused to sell these to several clients 


whom we knew to be of moderate income, for though they admired the design particularly, we told them that we could 
not guarantee that they would wear for long. They were frankly luxury clothes, sold only to those so rich that they 
offered no objection when informed that the comfort and appearance was woven at the expense of durability. 

The majority of our clients, though of necessity not poor, expect our clothes to last a reasonable time. In point of fact, 
strictly from our point of view, they last far too long—we are sometimes shown suits that clients bought from us over 


ten years ago, still in excellent condition. 


They simply do not wear out. 


In the interest of the client, we consider it essential that every salesman should be trained not only to offer advice on materials and styles, 
but also be able to give full information concerning all formal dress, from the morning suit to Court dress, including the correct shirts, shoes and 


hosiery to be worn with them. 


assets of Pope and Bradley. 


Lounge Suits from 1o guineas, Dinner Suits from 15 guineas, Dress Suits from 16 guineas. 
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And we appreciate the compliment of being asked for our advice. 

We record as far as possible the tastes of each customer and the colours and styles suit- 
able to him. The number of old clients who write or ring up and ask us to put in hand a 
town or week-end suit—without even seeing the material until they come in for a fitting— 
reflects the confidence they have in our own taste. 


And that we regard as one of the chief 
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FRANCE 


France: a Study in Nationality. By ANDRE SIEGFRIED. (Yale 
University Press, and Humphrey Milford. 9s.) 


PROFESSOR ANDRE SIEGFRIED has a knowledge and understand- 
ing of the Anglo-Saxon civilization which is rare in a Latin, 
and it is this knowledge of his which gives a special excel- 
lence to the series of lectures on France which he delivered 
before the Williamstown Institute of Politics, and reprints 
here. For it means that M. Siegfried is aware of what comes 
into the minds of American and English readers when he 
uses such words as ‘‘ democracy,’’ ‘ political parties,’’ 
‘* post-war politics,’ and so, without embarking explicitly on 
contrasts and comparisons, he knows exactly what he must 
tell us to bring home in the clearest way that all these 
words bear a different meaning in France. 

M. Siegfried’s main concern is to show that France is 
a nation of individualists, that her political, social, 
economic, and religious life is based on *‘ an instinctive and 
a persistent determination to safeguard the individual,” 
which means, in the altered scale of values in the modern 
world, that she is no longer the fountain-head of civiliza- 
tion, but ‘‘ generally not understood and often isolated.” 

Whether she will be able to adapt herself to the new 
conditions which imply the subordination of the individual, 
or whether there is still possibly a corner in the modern 
world for an unchanging France, ‘‘ born of individuality 
and the Revolution,’’ are questions which M. Siegfried poses, 
but which he cannot answer, partly, one suspects, because 
he does not care to visualize a France which shall have made 
herself over on the dominating Anglo-Saxon model. For, 
reading these pages by an acute and enlightened French- 
man who has had sufficient sympathy with us to master our 
language and to become instructed in our customs, one 
feels, now that he speaks of his own country, the familiar, 
snubbed sensation which inflicts all Anglo-Saxons who fall 
under the glamour of France—that in any friendship be- 
tween us, it is we who must go the whole way, that our 
admiration and affection are neither desired nor requited, that 
though we may find inspiration in the particular qualities 
of the French mind, we have none which they admire, and 
none of which they feel in need. And if it comes to the 
point that France must either fall into line with the Anglo- 
Saxon democracies or leave the ranks of the Great Powers, 
she will probably not consider there is any alternative to 
leaving the ranks, 

‘Our democracy,’ says M. Siegfried, ‘‘ is Latin in origin 
and therefore unlike the Anglo-Saxon democracies where 
practical social accomplishments are the first consideration. 
Their program is to increase the comfort and welfare of 
mankind, but they do not worry very much about its intel- 
lectual freedom... . Politically the Anglo-Saxon state is 
moral rather than intellectual; and although it fully recog- 
nizes the rights of man, it drags in social duties which 
from our point of view seriously hamper his liberty... . It 
is hardly compatible with life in France, which is based on 
an entirely different set of principles... the emphasis in 
one case is laid on the individual who thinks, and in the 
other on the individual who lives.” 

M. Siegfried’s chapters on the political structure of 
France and the political parties and groups are clear and 
instructive, and as interesting in their way as his generaliz- 
ing introduction and conclusion. 


TROMP 


The Journal of Maarten Harpertszoon Tromp, Anno 1639. 
Translated and Edited by C. R. Boxer. (Cambridge Univer- 


sity Press. 21s.) 


THIs is one of those rare volumes that warm a reviewer's 
heart by being satisfactory all through. The matter is of 
real historical interest ; the editing is skilful, enthusiastic, 
and thorough without pedantry ; print, page, and binding 
are agreeable and dignified, and the illustrations are both 
well chosen and well reproduced. 

The campaign of 1639, ending with Tromp’s destruction 
of Oquendo’s fleet in the Downs, is of painful interest to 
English readers, owing to the ignominious réle forced, by the 
shameful duplicity of Charles I., on Pennington with the 
last of the Ship Money Fleets. For the Dutch it was glorious 
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enough ; few naval victories have been more smashing or 
better earned. 

It is only the dry bones of the campaign that we find in 
the Journal itself—a day’s routine cruising occupies as much 
space as the Battle in the Downs. Yet nothing could show 
more clearly what manner of antagonists Blake and Monk 
were to meet. The skilful scouting and intelligence system 
described; the care for victualling and careening; the prompt 
decisions, based on shrewd calculation of chances, al] be- 
speak the great commander whose work is more than half- 
done before the enemy is met. 

There are many sidelights, too, on maritime history— 
lively pictures of the volume and variety of Channel trade in 
the seventeenth century, of the elaborate organization of the 
Dutch convoy system, and of the slipperiness of the Dunkirk 
privateers. 

Mr. Boxer has translated the Journal into good seven- 
teenth-century English, and has annotated it freely and well. 
In addition he has provided an admirable Introduction, 
based on exhaustive research, and dealing with the politica! 
as well as the naval aspects of the campaign. For the 
description of the battles, as well as for the elucidation of 
obscure points in the events leading up to them, he has 
drawn freely on contemporary sources, English, Dutch, 
Spanish, and Portuguese. 

On two points his judgment may be questioned. He 
seems to attribute to Tromp a nearer approach to the close- 
hauled line of battle than his authorities warrant. Dein 
Francisco Manuel’s account of the September battles is too 
confused and untechnical to be reliable, and Captain Peter 
White’s version does not really suggest anything more 
advanced than, for instance, Baskerville’s tactics at the 
Isle of Pines in 1596. In discussing the influence of the 
shoals on this and later campaigns, Mr. Boxer makes no 
allowance for the generally lighter draught of the Dutch 
ships. 

For the rest, it would be difficult to overpraise his in- 
dustry and acumen, and one may add that his Introduction, 
besides throwing new light on the campaign in the Channe!, 
and the previous French campaign on the Spanish coast, 
is thoroughly good, lively reading. His work both as trans- 
lator and editor forms a worthy tribute to the memory of a 
very great seaman. 

c. B. F. 


A LITERARY POCKET-BOOK 


The Stuarts are always with us. In ‘‘ More Culloden 
Papers,” edited by Duncan Warrand_ (Inverness: 
Carruthers, 15s.), we are given a collection of correspon- 
dence dealing with the Forty-five, from February, 1744, to 
February, 1746, the eve of Culloden. The majority of the 
letters are from or to Duncan Forbes, Lord President of 
the Court of Session, and express the state of feeling in 
Scotland immediately before and during the rising; the 
most interesting perhaps being those which passed between 
MacLeod of MacLeod and the Lord President. The cor- 
respondence is illuminated by editorial comment and quota- 
tion from contemporary documents, and the whole gives 
us a clear account of the attitude of the large inadventurous 
element towards the Pretender and the Hanoverian King. 
‘‘ The Tragedy of the Stuarts,’’ by Desmond Gleeson (Ceci! 
Palmer, 7s. 6d.), tells the story of the Stuarts from the 
accession of James I.—with introductory matter dealing 
with the fate of his mother—to the abdication of James II. 
It is written fom the Catholic and Tory standpoint, and is, 
of course, every bit as biased as the Whig and Protestant 
‘* history ’’ it essays to correct, though as a popular account 
of the part which the monastery-robbers and other new-rich 
played in the glorious and other revolutions of the time, 
it has its value. In ‘‘ Prince Charles Edward Stewart and 
the Rising of 1745,’’ by William Mitchell (Edinburgh: Hodge, 
4s.), the author gives the general reader a brief but very 
readable account of the °45, founded upon the records. 


The Stationery Office has published a Supplementary Re- 
port on the Manuscripts of the Earl of Mar and Kellie, edited 
by the Rev. Henry Paton, M.A. (7s. 6d.). The report opens 
with a series of charters granted to the medieval Earls of 
Mar and other early documents ; but the bulk of the book 
is devoted to the correspondence between Thomas, Viscount 
Fenton, afterwards ist Earl of Kellie, and his cousin, John, 
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9 ROUTLEDGE KEGAN PAUL 
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oH, MEMOIRS OF THE DUCHESS OF MARLBOROUGH 

AS Edited by WILLIAM KING. 4 plates. 12s. 6d. net. 

: “It is an altogether inexplicable fact that a volume of such unique interest, both biographical and historical, 
(é should never have been reprinted. There are few documents more valuable than these pages of fearless 

AS comment on the leading figures of the eighteenth century. Swift himself had no greater command of 
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oY, vitriolic English.” —Sunday Times. 

gs THE ELIZABETHAN UNDERWORLD 

oA Edited, with Introduction, by A. V. JUDGES. 16 plates. 600 pages, 25s. net. 

oA ‘‘A whole library in little of very fascinating reading. These intensely interesting and human tracts 
§ show that the Elizabethan underworld had little to learn from the general tactics of the world of crooks 

gs of our day.”—Sunday Times. 


iC THE LIFE OF CHINGIS KHAN 


By Professor B. YA VLADIMIRTSOV. Translated by PRINCE MIRSKY. 6s. net. 


a7 Not a “ romanced biography,’ but a work by the greatest living authority on the Mongolian language 

ofS and history, showed the life of the terrible conqueror against a background of the social conditions which 

oA, produced him. 

gs MEMOIRS OF A MAN OF QUALITY 

oe By the ABBE PREVOST. Translated by MYSIE ROBERTSON. 4 plates, 10s. 6d. net. 

ofS The author of Manon Lescaut, fugitive monk, victim of fair, frail ladies, hack author, landed in England 
in 1728 and wrote his impressions of us and his adventures here. He noted the busy commercial life of 

°(d the time, the passion for newspapers, the literary situation, and describes a four months’ tour in the country. 


MEMOIRS OF MARMONTEL 


Translated by BRIGIT PATMORE. lis. net. 


““ He is read now for his Memoirs. They are ‘ as interesting as any novel,’ because they are indeed a novel 
of real life, told with all the art of the story-teller and the journalist’s skill in presenting a narrative in 
such a way as to hold the reader’s attention by unceasing incident and lively observation.” —Times Literary 


Supplement. 
HUMAN SPEECH 


By SIR RICHARD PAGET, Bt. 175 illustrations, 25s. net. 


“Tt is not often that a scientific man specialises so thoroughly and so successfully in a single branch of 
knowledge. In its thoroughness, human interest, and wide learning, the book reminds me of Sir James 
Frazer’s Golden Bough : only, instead of strange beliefs, the scientific treatment in this volume is applied 
to the sounds and dialects and common experiences of everyday life, so far as they are apprehended by 
the ear.”—Szr Oliver Lodge. 


ECONOMIC LIFE OF THE ANCIENT WORLD 


By J. TOUTAIN. 6 maps, 16s. net. 


“A lucid and attractive volume, mainly concerned with Greece and Rome, but sketching the beginnings 
of trade in primitive society, the history of Carthage, and the dawn of commerce in prehistoric Italy, as 
well as the development of Etruria.’’—Spectator. 


GROWING UP 


By ELLEN C. OAKDEN and MARY STURT. 16 illustrations, 5s. net. 


‘They have written another admirable book on child education. It is really amazing how much inform- 
ation the authors have concealed within these apparently simple accounts of growing up. It is a delightful 
introduction into social history. The child passes from ancient Greece to medieval Europe, from the 
Italian Renaissance to Elizabethan England, and finally to the Wild West of his own day.” —-Times Literary 
Supplement. 


WOMEN WORKERS and the INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION 


By IVY PINCHBECK, M.A. lis. net. 


‘‘ Invaluable.”—Nation. ‘‘ Her valuable study.”—Manchester Guardian. ‘‘ A volume of singular merit, 
a lively, human, historical document.’’—Saturday Review. ‘‘A sane and comprehensive account.”— 
Spectator. ‘‘ Scholarly and balanced, a wealth of material.”—Daily News. “‘ She has rendered a notable 
service to the study of history.” —Times Literary Supplement. 


DECLINE OF THE MEDIEVAL CHURCH 


By Professor A. C. FLICK. Two volumes, 32s. net the set. 


“It has a real value for the general public. By relying mainly upon gocd secondary sources and by orderly 
arrangement, he takes the reader in very considerable detail through the causes which led up to the Reform- 
ation ; and thus shows how inevitable that great revolution had become in the sixteenth century.”—G. G. 
CouLTON, in Week-End Review. 


Broadway House, 68-74 Carter Lane, London, E.C. 
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Earl of Mar, Lord Treasurer of Scotland. The letters cover 
the period 1612 to 1625, the year of the King’s death. Fenton 
writes from the English Court, and keeps his cousin 
acquainted with current events there. His penmanship, we 
are told, was execrable, and the style of the correspondence 
compared with that of the Cecil letters is almost illiterate ; 
but after a strong dose of Elizabethan circumlocution the 
humbler vernacular of the Scot is a pleasant change. In- 
deed, quite apart from their historic value these letters are 
very good reading. 

That there has been a very general rise in the standard 
of living among the labouring classes, at any rate in 
London, since the War, must be obvious to all whose busi- 
ness takes them to or through the poorer quarters of the 
town. In ‘Poverty: Yesterday and To-day’ (Student 
Christian Movement Press, 2s.), Mr. J. J. Mallon, Warden 
of Toynbee Hall, and Mr. Edward C. T. Lascelles discuss this 
social and economic change in the light of its causes: 
higher wages, particularly in the sweated industries ; un- 
employment insurance, and, when that fails, a readier grant- 
ing of outdoor relief ; and the war pensions still outstanding. 
Pre- and post-war statistics of poverty are compared ; 
especial stress is laid on the healthy change in public opinion 
with regard to the gravest blot on our civilization ; and in 
conclusion, while giving due consideration to the present 
need of the poorest class and to the standing problem of 
unemployment, the authors look forward with well-grounded 
hope to the future. For all its brevity the book is a sound 
and practical introduction to the study of poverty; its 
incidence, causes, and possible cure. 


* * 7 


‘* The Studio ” special Spring Number (7s. 6d.) is devoted 
to ‘‘The New Woodcut,”” with comments by Malcolm C. 
Salaman. The arrangement is according to countries, with 
preliminary and special reference to Great Britain. Here 
few important names are omitted, and there are good 
examples of, among others, Paul Nash (though none of his 
brother John), Blair Hughes-Stanton, Bliss, Underwood, 
Clare Leighton, and Ethelbert White. Some countries are 
poorly represented—notably France, where the choice should 
be wide. Derain, Viaminck, Marchand, for instance, might 
successfully have been included. Japan, too, can teach us 
more than one might expect from the examples given here, 
and surely we ought to have at least one Urushibara in 
colour. The accent throughout is naturally on technical 
accomplishment rather than pictorial value, but there are 
some fine examples from unexpected sources among the rank 
and file of the good technicians. 


The ‘‘ Annual Register ’’ for 1929 (Longmans, 30s.) con- 
tains a view of the political world during that period, a 
chronological outline of events here and abroad, and a series 
of other retrospective accounts. Among these, the section of 
Literature is of considerable length and of admirable 
vitality, in spite of the opening words, ‘‘ On the whole, the 
year’s output of books showed a falling off in quality.” 
(The section of Law opens with similar pensiveness: ‘‘ The 
year 1929 saw a general falling off of business in every 
division of the High Court except Divorce.’’) We may con- 
veniently note in this place the 67th annual issue of ‘‘ The 
Statesman’s Year Book’’ (Macmillan, 20s.). This compact 
book ‘“ affords a Statistical survey of every country in the 
world at the end of the first quarter of 1930°’; it would 
scarcely be possible to include more of legible matter within 
some 1,500 pages. 

The Library Association has brought out a new volume 
of the ‘‘ Subject Index to Periodicals,’’ completing the year 
1928. This excellent help to inquirers and investigators of 
every sort is largely due to the work of voluntary contri- 
butors. The arrangement now used is that of alphabetical 
subject headings, and a good deal of facility of reference is 
allowed by the insertion of synonyms. Other aids to read- 
ing which should be mentioned are ‘‘ The Reader’s Guides ”’ 
—in which the National Book Council four times a year 
classifies new and forthcoming books, the issues for May 
being now in our hands, and the same compilers’ ‘‘ Cata- 
logue of Copyright Books available in Pocket Editions at 
3s. 6d.’”” These are very numerous and varied. You may 
feast on John Ruskin or Rafael Sabatini for many a day 
with their assistance. 


During 1929 ‘“‘ an extremely beautiful panelled room of 
the early seventeenth century, from Haynes Grange,’’ was 
presented by a body of subscribers, and the National Art 
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Collections Fund, to the Victoria and Albert Museum. 
Among the paintings, several striking water-colours by un- 
familiar artists of the eighteenth century and a collection of 
miniatures (especially those of the deaf and dumb Richard 
Crosse) enriched the galleries. These and the other acquisi- 
tions are recorded, with illustrations, in the ‘‘ Review ”’ for 
1929, obtainable from the Museum (by post 3s.). 


BRIDGE 


By CALIBAN. 
CONTRACT: THE FORCING SYSTEM 


HE match between British and American teams, which 

—it is understood—is to be played later in the year, 

should do much to stimulate interest in Contract. 
Played mechanically by performers of mediocre calibre, 
Contract is, as I think, an inferior game to Auction; but 
Contract as played by experts is easily the more scientific 
and more interesting game of the two. The Anglo-American 
match should demonstrate possibilities with which many of 
us are as yet unfamiliar. 

As to the outcome of the contest, some interesting sub- 
jects for speculation suggest themselves ; and in due course 
I will deal with them. At the moment, however, I will only 
make this prediction: that the team will win which has the 
best thought-out and best tried-out bidding system. There 
are those, I know, who assert that a highly developed ‘‘ card 
sense ’’ will beat a ‘‘ system ’’ every time. The implications 
of this assertion, however, are somewhat misleading. I 
daresay it is true that two players who have ‘ card sense ”’ 
but no system will beat two players who have system but 
no ‘‘ card sense.’’ But the assumption that the one excludes 
the other is quite without foundation. I suspect, for 
example, that our American guests will come over with a 
precise and carefully worked out system of bidding. But 
that does not mean that they will be devoid of ‘‘ card 
sense ’’; in that respect, I imagine, there will be nothing 
to choose between their players and ours. And hence (if 
my argument be well founded) it is important that the 
British team also should bid according to definite, precise, 
and intelligible rules. 

Why is a bidding system necessary? For this reason. 
The scoring values at Contract are so adjusted as to place 
upon accurate team-work a much higher premium than 
obtains at Auction. Hence the fullest disclosure of informa- 
tion between partners is essential if the loss of potential 
points is to be avoided. And hence every bid made must be 
charged with as much meaning as possible. But the number 
of bids that can be made is limited, and hence each player’s 
opportunities for conveying information are strictly limited, 
too. If, then, any of the opportunities are lost, through the 
making of bids that are misleading or ambiguous, or that 
add nothing to what is already known, valuable points will 
be wasted. Lost, however, they are bound to be unless 
there is agreement beforehand as to the significance attach- 
ing to every bid. A bidding system is a recognition of the 
necessity for such agreement. 

I need hardly point out—though perhaps I had better 
do so to avoid misunderstanding—that when I speak of an 
‘“ agreement beforehand as to the significance attaching to 
every bid ’’ I mean agreement—as far as attainable—between 
all four players at the table. Such agreement, however, is 
an ideal that cannot always be realized. But at least the 
system which each pair of partners is playing must be 
known to, and understood by, their adversaries. If a bid 
by me of One Club means that I may have no Clubs, but 
can be relied on for three ‘‘ quick tricks,’’ that fact should 
obviously be known to my adversaries as well as to my 
partner. Otherwise I am conveying a part of my informa- 
tion in what is virtually a foreign tongue. 

Now, the fact that a bidding system is essential to suc- 
cessful play at Contract has inevitably led to difficulties. 
Time is taken up, when one is playing with strangers, in 
explaining one’s own conventions and extracting informa- 
tion about theirs ; rival systems clamour for attention and 
promote confusion in the learner’s mind; and text-books 
are technical, complicated, and overcharged with arithmetic. 
These difficulties—in England particularly—have sadly 
hindered the development of Contract. I think, however, 
that they will resolve themselves in time, by the elimination 
of unsatisfactory systems and by agreement among experts 
(which, given time and experience, must come about) as to 
which the unsatisfactory systems are. 
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What are the essentials of a satisfactory bidding system? 

I would suggest the following :— 

(1) It must be simple. No system involving excessive 
complication will stand the test of experience, for players 
(quite rightly) will not be bothered with it. 

(2) It must be logical. Its assumption should be that, in 
the making of each successive bid, every inference derivable 
from previous bids is utilized. It will thus merely ‘‘ system- 
atize *’ the application, to the problem in hand, of ordinary 
intelligence. 

(3) It must therefore be free from arbitrary conventions. 

(4) It must be foolproof. That is to say, it should be 
possible to bid according to the system when playing with 
a partner who knows nothing about it, and still to do no 
harm. 

(5) It must be precise. Every bid must be free from 
ambiguity and must convey as much information as possible. 

The system of bidding which most nearly conforms to 
these desiderata is the so-called Forcing System. The Forc- 
ing System is widely used in America, and is recommended 
and practised by the great majority of her leading players. 
Its general adoption, moreover, would obviate the difficul- 
ties to which I have referred above, and must, I think, in 
time come about. In subsequent articles I shall endeavour 
to explain its leading principles, and to make clear upon 
what grounds J recommend it. 


RECENT GRAMOPHONE 
RECORDS 


H.M.V. HAVE shown enterprise in issuing Liszt’s great 
B minor sonata played by Cortot (three 12-in. records. 
DB1307-9). Owing, chiefly, to the indifferent and even hostile 
attitude of most of the critics in this country towards the 
works of Liszt (who seems to be regarded as a sort of 
Salvation-Army Cinquevalli), this sonata is far too rarely 
heard in the concert-hall ; and one is all the more grateful 
to H.M.V. for bringing to popular notice a work which shows 
the composer at the height of his powers. In no other 
work, except the Faust symphony, does he show such pro- 
found imagination and such masterly construction, while 
the musical thought is never broken up, as in his lesser 
pieces, by displays of virtuosity for its own sake. Like so 
much nineteenth-century music, both instrumental and 
vocal, which is nowadays looked upon as merely showy, 
this sonata demands for its real interpretation a combina- 
tion of technical virtuosity and imaginative insight which 
is not often found. Good as the performance is, I doubt if 
M. Cortot is absolutely the right man for the job. Quite 
frankly, this sonata calls for what concert agents describe 
as a ‘‘ Colossus of the Pianoforte,’’ or even a ‘‘ Vulcan of 
the Keyboard.” It is no disparagement of M. Cortot’s gifts 
to point out that his particular type of delicate brilliance is 
not ideally suited to the work. But if not impeccable, the 
performance is, generally speaking, highly satisfactory ; the 
recording is good, and the work divides up well into six 
parts (a not unimportant point with certain pieces). The 
more popular conception of Liszt is represented by his Rigo- 
letto paraphrase, well played by Irene Scharrer, but with 
rather too much resonance and “clang” in the recording 
(Columbia. DB76. 10-in.). 

Mozart’s G minor symphony has been exquisitely re- 
corded by the Berlin State Orchestra under Bruno Walter 
(Columbia. Three 12-in. records. DX31-3). The orchestra 
is perfectly balanced (for once one can hear the wood-wind 
properly), the tempi are perfect, and there is an admirable 
lack of over-interpretation on the conductor’s part. We feel 
that Herr Walter is engaged in giving us Mozart, not in 
making points. It is rarely that we are given so faithful 
and unassuming a record of a classical work. The same 
cannot be said of Mark Hambourg’s and Dr. Malcolm 
Sargent’s performance of the third Beethoven Concerto in 
C minor (H.M.V. Four 12-in. records. (1865-8). This has 
a curiously unpremeditated air about it. The conductor and 
pianist do not seem to have come to a common understand- 
ing on points of interpretation ; thus in the orchestral ex- 
position the second subject is dragged out, while in the solo 
exposition it is hurried up. The fourth side is mainly occu- 
pied by a lengthy cadenza which for sheer monstrosity can 
rarely have been equalled. (Usually when a critic attacks 
a cadenza in a classical concerto someone writes smugly to 
point out that it is the work of the composer himself; I 
feel on safe ground this time though.) The other movements 
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are far more satisfactory, though hardly showing the per- 
fection we are entitled to demand of a new recording of a 
familiar classical work. 

Tschaikovsky’s first Concerto has been far more worthily 
recorded by Solomon and the Hallé Orchestra under Sir 
Hamilton Harty. The solo part in particular is played with 
exceptional brilliance and power. The balance between 
soloist and orchestra is good on the whole, the least satis- 
factory section being the introduction, where the 
piano is allowed to overshadow the main theme. Apart from 
this section, which is also rather hurried, the orchestral 
playing is excellent. (Columbia. Four 12-in. records, in 
album.) The non-classical orchestral records are disappoint- 
ing, and show a curious principle of selection on the part 
of the companies. Works by Bruckner and Glazunov are 
neither popular favourites nor _ interesting novelties. 
Glazunov’s ‘‘ The Seasons’’ is quite pleasant ballet-music 
on very conventional lines, but how much better to give us 
some of the ‘‘ Sleeping Beauty *’ of Tschaikovsky, which is 
by far the finest example of this school of writing, and 
which would, one imagines, have a greater appeal to 
followers of the ballet through its presentation (in full, 
under its own name, and in a shorter form as ‘‘ Aurora’s 
Wedding ’’) by Diaghilev. ‘‘ The Seasons” is well played 
under the direction of the composer, and is issued by 
Columbia on three 12-in. records. LX16-18. 

The Scherzo only, of Bruckner’s Romantic Symphony, 
is played by the Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra under 
Clemens Krauss. To those who have not heard the rest of 
the work I should like to point out that this is the most 
enjoyable movement. 

H.M.V. are issuing an interesting series of records by 
artists appearing or about to appear at Covent Garden this 
year. Last year, Rosa Ponselle showed us how a work that is 
considered hopelessly démodé, like Bellini’s ‘‘ Norma,’’ can 
be revitalized by a performance that combines with the 
necessary virtuosity a genuine sympathy and belief in the 
music. Her Norma was not a “period piece,’ it was a 
deeply felt and moving performance. (Much the same 
magical transformation was effected by Spessiva when she 
danced in ‘‘ The Swan Lake,’’ which we saw for the first 
time as a tragic ballet.) Rosa Ponselle has sung two songs 
by an even more despised composer, Spontini, and has in- 
fused into them the same living quality: ‘‘ Tu, che invoco”’ 
and ‘‘O Nome tutelar,’’ from ‘‘ La Vestale’’ (H.M.V. 12-in. 
DB1274). Beniamino Gigli, a robust but not very subtle 
tenor, sings the excellent ‘‘O Paradiso,’ from Meyerbeer’s 
‘*L’Africana,’’ and the rather commonplace ‘‘ M’appari,”’ 
from Flotow’s ‘‘ Martha’? (H.M.V. DB1382. 12-in.). A 
more interesting record is Giovanni Inghileri’s dramatic 
and forceful singing of two Verdi arias, ‘‘ Pari siamo,’’ from 
‘** Rigoletto,’ and the fine ‘‘ Eri tu? *’’ from ‘‘ Un Ballo in 
Maschera ’’ (H.M.V. D1823. 12-in.). All three records are 
with orchestral accompaniment. 

The revival of interest in non-Wagnerian nineteenth- 
century opera is a very healthy sign. There is a great deal 
of Verdi, in particular, that might well take the place of 
some of the old operatic circus-horses. 

Lauritz Melchior (with Albert Reiss as Mime) has re- 
corded the scene of Siegfried forging the sword, accom- 
panied by the London Symphony Orchestra conducted by 
Albert Coates. This, unlike certain Wagnerian extracts, is 
an intelligently made selection, and the performance, vocal 
and orchestral, is admirable (H.M.V. D1690-1. Two 12-in. 
records). 

Other good vocal records are Maria Olszewska, in two 
Brahms songs, ‘‘ Sapphic Ode” and ‘‘ May Night,’’ in Ger- 
man, with piano accompaniment (H.M.V. E546. 10-in.), 
and Sir George Henschel accompanying himself in two 
religious songs, ‘‘ Wait thou still,” and ‘‘ By the Waters 
of Babylon’’ of Dvorak. No greater compliment can be 
paid to Sir George Henschel than the incredulity with 
which everyone will read the statement on the label, ‘‘ Born 
1850, recorded 1929’’ (Columbia. LB3. 10-in.). 

For lovers of ‘‘ Fledermaus ”’ there is a delightful record 
of ‘‘Mein Herr Marquis,’’ Act II., and ‘‘ Spiel’ich die 
unschuld vom lande,” Act III., by Elizabeth Schumann, 
accompanied by the Vienna State Opera Orchestra under 
Karl Alwin (H.M.V. E545. 10-in.). Marek Weber’s band 
have also made a pleasant selection from the same opera 
(H.M.V. B3380. 10-in.). 

To those who have hitherto looked upon the mandoline 
as one of the less heroic instruments, let me recommend the 
‘‘Entry of the Gladiators’? and the ‘‘ Amazon’s Ride,” 
played by the Mandoline Concert Society of Dortmund under 
Theodore Ritter (H.M.V. B3344. 10-in.). 

CONSTANT LAMBERT. 
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IRISH TRAVEL NOTES 
A NOTABLE GUIDE BOOK: TOURS IN KILLARNEY AND WICKLOW 


journey and not one of the imagination, is generally 

ordered by two factors, length of time and length of 
purse. There are those, of course, to whom neither of these 
considerations matters one iota, but they are generally either 
‘ very young and foolish or very old and insensible. There 
is, of course, also, the born traveller who disregards the 
inconveniences of poverty and is frankly contemptuous of 
clocks and almanacks. For such there is no need to pro- 
vide details of railway fares or to plan itineraries. Their 
guide is in their own loving fancy, and if they gather no 
moss, I do not know that they have much cause to regret 
it. We have all known the short-distance traveller who is 
positively encrusted with the moss of trivial recollection, 
and though I know that the allegory is meant to apply to 
his banking account, we still prefer the company of the 
rolling stone. 

But to be a rolling stone demands, as is suggested, a 
peculiar temperament, and the vast majority of mankind, 
even if they possess it, must stifle it and proceed to the 
discharge of their responsibilities. Only when the oppor- 
tunity occurs for them to roll (perhaps, even to Rio) dare 
they entertain the contemplation of their journey, and then 
it is too late to take hazards. An unforgiving fortnight 
takes a deal of filling, and this fact is now recognized by 
the many admirable travel agencies which provide informa- 
tion to the smallest detail, whose uniformed officials are 
on every quayside to save a few seconds of delay and 
irritation, and which with the most infinite tact will secure 
a man’s passport, take his tickets, speak barbarous lan- 
guages for him at strange Customs houses, and yet leave 
him with a comfortable sense of his own individuality. 

As one little, and yet at the same time much travelled, 
I confess that I had never before heard of the Irish Tourist 
Association, the headquarters of which are in Lower 
O’Connell Street in Dublin. (The Association has also 
headquarters in London.) This is partly, I suppose, be- 
cause as a post-war tripper I think of nothing but of cross- 
ing the Straits of Dover, partly because as a post-war 
Englishman I think of Ireland as an unhappy debt, for the 
moment discharged. These thoughts are both profoundly 
wrong, but they will explain why I have never been to 
Ireland. The late Sir Herbert Tree once asked an aspirant 
to the stage if he had ever been to Jerusalem. When he 
confessed that he had not, the great farceur stroked his 
chin and said ‘* Dear, dear, one of these days you must 
come and tell me all about it.” 

So that the purpose of this article is little more than 
to tell the story of how I never went to Ireland and how 
easy it would have been for me to do so, if in a happy 
moment I had been in possession of all the useful and 
instructive information which I am about to impart. 

First, let me say as one not unfamiliar with what is 
professionally called the ‘* junk ” or ‘“* dope ”’ of travel 
agencies, that I have never read a better collection than that 
which is before me at the moment. There is one small 
book, with a rather stupid title, “‘ Ireland of the Wel- 
comes,’’* stupid, that is, because it is affected and there- 
fore forbidding, which after a few minutes’ reading I deter- 
mined to place on my shelves in permanence. Mr. Kelliher 
writes a guide book as it should be wrote. I love the down- 
right style of one of his first sentences : *‘ The story that 
Ireland is a rainy country is as false as a hundred other 
false and lying, ancient, anti-Irish stories.”? Counter this, 
as he does, with such smug guide book phrases as that the 
climate is ‘* mild, genial, and salubrious,’? and it may be 
understood why some of us have never been to Ireland, for 
of Folkestone it is written that the climate is mild, of 
Torquay that it is genial, and of Scarborough that it is 
salubrious, but of none of our seaside resorts has it ever 
been said that it is an upstanding lie that in any one of 
them it rains too much. Never have we learnt to defend 
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our Brighton from the curse of the skies by saying that it 
was a false, lying, ancient, anti-Sussex story. 

When the point is put so bluntly one cannot but 
observe it. It does not rain excessively in Ireland—and as 
(as I write), it is raining excessively in Kent, I am the 
more inclined to believe it. 

A good guide should be a trifle inconsequent, for if he 
become merely a rattle we must in the end stop our ears to 
him. Mr. Kelliher when he writes of Ireland starts sur- 
prisingly with Synge, hopping over Sean O’Casey back- 
wards to Sir Walter Scott who wrote to Tom Moore, ‘“* In 
Ireland I have met with everything which is kind and have 
seen much which is never to be forgotten.’’ This fugitive 
writer is never tired of his alarming juxtapositions. Talking 
of Dublin to-day he says: ‘‘ Here, too, are to be met 
casually around corners Yeats, the poet, Russell, the 
economist and poet, Murray and Robinson, the dramatists, 
Douglas Hyde, the scholar, and others who have provoked 
fame beyond their own town.’ With scarcely breath to 
start a new paragraph: ‘* It was John Wesley,” he says, 
** who loved the amiable curiosity of the people; it was 
Charles Dickens, for whom the boots was waiting up one 
night at an hotel in Dublin, who recorded this conversation, 
‘ What sort of a house, sir?’ ‘ Capital, said I.’ ‘ The 
Lord be praised for the honour of Dublin,’ said the boots.’’ 
Did lecturer ever have higher testimony ! 

The desire to go there once implanted, it would be 
be ridiculous to anticipate its fulfilment by retailing 
the joys promised by pamphleteers. Railway com- 
panies and all agencies employed in the business of travel 
have at their command men expert in the art of recom- 
mendation. Over their El] Dorados the sun never sets, and 
to them is to be found the swiftest transport, in them the 
best hotels, with hot and cold water in every bedroom, and 
a golf course within a modest man’s drive—but for once I 
believe myself not to be deceived by any twopence colour: 
account of this Ireland that they describe. It appears to 
me to be the most desirable of all places to spend these 
next holidays. 

We are assured (by the pamphleteers) that Ireland is 
in fact a very inexpensive country, and have no hesitation 
in accepting the statement, but a few exact figures may be 
of value. Both the Great Western Railway and the L.M.S. 
offer a selection of tours which seem to provide very good 
value for money. One may take five days on the excursion 
travelling by L.M.S. from London to Holyhead, Kingstown, 
Dublin, Killarney, Glengarriff, Bantry, Cork, and so back 
to London again, for the price, first class saloon, of eight 
pounds thirteen shillings, and third class for little more 
than five pounds. A tour of nine days through County 
Wicklow and Killarney costs (first class) about ten guineas, 
and third class six pounds seven shillings, and one of six 
days through Achill, Mallaranny, Westport, and Clifden 
nine guineas, first class, and six pounds, third class. 

The Great Western Railway offer equally advantageous 
terms and equally attractive tours also through the most 
beautiful parts of Ireland. To pick at random, one may go 
from Paddington to Fishguard, Fishguard to Rosslare, to 
Killarney via Lismore, Killarney to Glengarriff, thence to 
Bantry and Cork for (first class) eight pounds ten shillings, 
or third class for five pounds. Another tour from Padding- 
ton is to Holyhead and Kingstown, to Dublin, Achill via 
Athlone and Castlerea, so to Malaranny, Clifden, and Dublin, 
and so home, costing first class nine guineas, and third class 
six pounds. 

Rather, however, than detail information more 
readily absorbed from official time-tables, I would advise 
anyone intending to visit Ireland to get into touch with 
these great railway companies or with the Irish Tourist 
Association, and even if he is not in the end able to make 
the trip he will at least store up sufficient information to 
whet his appetite for future occasions. And if he is for- 
tunate enough to secure Mr. Kelliher’s book he will certainly 
have a perpetual excitement on the journey. 


J. B.S. B. 
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Co to Ireland this year. 
See this charmed land, so 
rich in romantic legends and 
historic lore, and dowered 
so generously by Nature 
with scenic beauty unequalled 
the world over. Here is a 
friendly people with a welcome 
of traditional warmth for 
every traveller. 


The Sportsman’s 
Paradise 


Good accommodation is in- 
expensive, and the country is 
a veritable sportsman’s para- 
dise. Splendid sport can be 
had almost everywhere at 
moderate cost. There is 
excellent fishing (free in many 
places), fine shooting, golf 
and hunting, good roads and 
railways. 


Ask us about 
Ireland. . 


If you contemplate visiting 
Ireland we shall gladly supply 
all information free. We 
can give you details of routes 
and cost, lists of hotels and 
prices, and, of course, Guide 
Books. Write to Irish Tourist 
Association, Dublin, I.F.S. 
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FINANCIAL SECTION 


THE WEEK IN THE CITY 
BANK RATE—FOREIGN LENDING—INVESTMENT TRUSTS—FORESTAL LAND 


in the Stock Exchange. If the details of the coming 

Reparations Loan are settled in Paris to the satisfac- 
tion of the British representatives it is thought possible that 
the Bank of England will immediately reduce its discount 
rate from 8 per cent. to 24 per cent. We must not, how- 
ever, forget the outflow of gold which preceded the recent 
issue in Pans of the 16,000 shares of the Bank for Inter- 
national Settlements, an experience which may cause the 
Bank of England to hold its hand. Mr. Montagu Norman 
must now find himself torn by conflicting emotions. As 
Chairman of the Bankers’ Industrial Development Company 
he must be anxious to reduce Bank rate in order to create 
an atmosphere favourable to his mission for the reconstruc- 
tion of British industry. On the other hand, as Governor 
of the Bank of England and guardian of the gold stocks of 
the country he must be anxious not to reduce Bank rate 
until he has obtained a sensible understanding with the 
French authorities over the Reparations loan or an agree- 
ment with the Bank of France to prevent unnecessary gold 
movements, 


7 HE gilt-edged market is getting nearly all the business 


* . * 


Sir Eric Hambro, in expressing allegiance to the 
Bankers’ Industrial Development Company at the general 
meeting of Hambros Bank, protested with good reason 
against issuing houses being charged with lack of patriotism 
when they issue a foreign loan. If we supply foreign coun- 
tries with goods and services of a greater value than that of 
the goods and services we buy from them, we are obliged 
to loan them the difference. Foreign lending has thus been 
thrust upon us, for we have enjoyed a favourable balance 
of trade (visible and invisible) for generations. But issuing 
houses should not forget two cardinal facts: (1) that our 
favourable international balance has been greatly reduced 
since the war; (2) that if the net amount of our foreign 
loans exceeds our favourable balance of trade (visible and 
invisible) we must lose gold, which under present conditions 
is injurious to domestic trade. Sir Eric Hambro claims 
that issuing houses know well enough when the margin of 
safety in foreign lending has been reached. If he implies 
that they really know just when the net amount of our 
foreign investment is exceeding our favourable balance of 
trade, he flatters his profession. If he means only that, by 
watching the exchanges and the flow of gold into and out 
of the Bank, they know when to go fast or slow in issuing 
foreign loans, he is probably right. The Governor of the 
Bank, however, contends that a second opinion is desirable. 
We think that Sir Eric Hambro over-emphasizes the virtues 
of foreign lending. It is certainly a good plan to finance 
our foreign customers, but we can’t be sure that they intend 
to buy British goods and services. Often a foreign loan is 
used merely to repay existing debts or for some purely 
financial operation. And because foreign loans of this type 
have often been issued to excess, domestic borrowers have 
been deterred from entering the capital market. 

* ia + 

The unevenness of the reports of investment trusts is a 
continual reminder that the success of these companies 
depends upon the particular blend of luck and management. 
Sometimes the shareholders meet with bad luck and good 
management, sometimes with good luck and bad manage- 
ment. It were invidious to speculate upon the blend which 
is responsible for three extremely good reports issued this 
month. The Investment Trust Corporation is a 42-years-old 
established trust—the largest of the London group—and its 
investments at May Ist had a book value of £8,481,000 and 
a market value of £10,056,000. The surprising fact is that 
the fall in the market value over the year was only £175,000 
or 1.7 per cent. The Nineteen Twenty-Eight and Nineteen 
Twenty-Nine are two recently established trusts—the first 
registered in January, 1928, and the second in January, 
1929. Nineteen Twenty-Eight has investments of 
£1,877,280, the market value of which on March 3lst, 


before crediting £19,000 for reserves and ‘‘ carry-forward,” 
showed a depreciation of about £28,000, or 1.8 per cent, 
Nineteen Twenty-Nine did even better. It has investments 
of a book value of £1,008,960 which was fully represented 
by market values at March 31st. The excellence of these 
results is brought home by the. fall in the security price 
indices of the Investors’ CHRonicte for selected groups 
of investments :— 
(100 = December 3ist, 1923) 

March 31, March 31, 

1929. 1930. 

101.8 100.7 

145.6 117.7 

126.5 109.3 
Between March, 1929, and April, 1930, the fall in the 
** general business ”? index has been 20.5 per cent., and in 
** all securities ’? 14.6 per cent. 

* * * 


The present market prices of these three investment 
trust stocks, together with the earnings, dividends, and 
yields, are shown in the next table :— 

Earn- 
Present ings Divs. 
Price % % 
482 27.1 
118 7.5 5 
100 5.9 5 


+ * * 


By way of contrast the half-yearly report of the Second 
Co-operative Investment Trust may be cited. Its invest- 
ments have a book value of £1,848,006, and after crediting 
£39,594 for reserves and ‘‘ carry forward,” the market value 
on March 81st showed a depreciation of 12.62 per cent. A 
determined effort is being made by the directors of the Co- 
operative Trusts to improve their position, and it is interest- 
ing to find that the distribution of holdings as between 
bonds, preference and ordinary stocks is now more con- 
servative, or shall we say orthodox, in the case of the 
Second Co-operative than in the case of the Nineteen 
Twenty-Eight or Nineteen Twenty-Nine Trusts :— 


April 28, 


Fixed Interest 
General Business 
All Securities 


Yield 
on Divs. 


Investment Trust Corp. ... 
Nineteen Twenty-Eight ... 
Nineteen Twenty-Nine 


Distribution of Holdings per cent. 
Nineteen Nineteen 
Twenty Twenty 
Eight Nine 
35.3 30.7 


Second 
Co-op. 


Bonds or Debentures ... 49.0 


Preference ie <- “mae 26.1 17.5 
Ordinary & Deferred ... 36.2 43.2 33.4 
Another striking fact is that 29.8 per cent. of the holdings of 
the Nineteen Twenty-Nine are in the United States of 
America, against 13.5 per cent. for Nineteen Twenty-Eight 
and 11.1 per cent. for the Second Co-operative. The Nine- 
teen Twenty-Nine, which must have been indulging in a 
minor ** flight from pound,” has only 238.9 per cent. of its 
holdings in Great Britain and 10.9 per cent. in British 
Dominions. So far it has been the most successful. 

” * * 

The revolt against the Budget is not confined to the 
individual taxpayer. It is being taken up hotly by com- 
pany lawyers. Forestal Land, which entered upon its bad 
times more than a year ago, is the first company to 
announce its tax-saving plans. Baron Emile d’Erlanger, 
the Chairman, drew attention not long ago to the impossi- 
bility of forming English companies for foreign enterprises, 
or interesting foreigners in existing English companies on 
account of the onerous taxation in this country. Forestal 
Land is proposing to sell its Argentine assets to an Argen- 
tine Company, receiving payment in bonds and other securi- 
ties, so that it will pay British tax only upon the dividends 
it receives, not upon the profits which the Argentine Com- 
pany will apply to depreciation and reserve. The British 
Exchequer will be so much the poorer, but it is the duty of 
all Company directors, in the interests of the shareholders, 
to obviate double taxation by all legitimate means now that 
the British tax is at the rate of 4s. 6d. in the £. 





